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PREFACE. 


So many requests have reached the publishers and 
myself, from persons in America and at home, for per- 
mission to re-write the Life of James Hannington in 
language suitable for boys and girls, that we have been 
drawn to the conclusion that a Child’s Life might find 
a place ready and awaiting it in not a few little book- 
shelves. I have also been frequently urged by friends, 
known and unknown, to undertake the preparation of 
such an Edition myself. Having at last been able to 
do sq, I trust that the narrative may be found to be 
written in such form as to be intelligible and enter- 
taining, as well as usefui and stimulating to young 


readers. 
E, Cc. D. 


EDINBURGH. 
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LION-HEARTED 


CHAPTER UL, 
BOYHOOD. 


ANY boy may become a hero, even though he be not 
born strong and brave. He is brave who forgets him- 
self ; and he is strong who conquers himself. Though 
you are not big, yet you may be stronger than Goliath. 
Even though you are now timid and often frightened at 
many things, you may become as brave as David's three 
mighty men. 

James Hannington was born brave and strong. He 
was not easily frightened. Yet he had to learn how to 
gain the victory over himself before he could live like a 
hero and dare to die a martyr’s death. In the following 
pages I have re-written the story of his life for the sake 
ef the boys and girls who are too young to read the 
longer Biography. 

James Hannington was born at Hurstpierpoint in 
Sussex, on the third of September, 1847. He had 
several brothers and sisters, He, himself, was the eighth 
child. He spent a very happy boyhood. The house 
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2 ST. GEORGE'S. 


in which he was born and brought up is a delightful one 
for children. It is named St. George’s. Not only has 
it many fine rooms, which children do not care very much 
about, but it has plenty of wide and long passages, up 
and down which one may scamper; and it is full of 
nooks and corners in which one may hide. There is 
a glass door at the back, which opens upon a flight 
of steps leading down to the lawn. In this lawn there 
are two little lakes, upon one of which used to float a 
huge toy boat almost as large as a small yacht. These 
lakelets are covered in places with the broad leaves of 
the water-lily. Now and again bubbles will come up 
between these leaves from the mysterious depths below, 
and the children who stand on the brink picture to 
themselves all sorts of strange fantastic creatures which 
live down among the tangled weed roots. All around 
the lawn are shrubberies with winding paths, excepting 
on one side, where, beyond the railings which bound the 
garden, there are wide-stretching fields. In spring time 
these fields are covered with golden buttercups and 
spangled with rosy-tipped daisies. Beyond all is the 
open, rolling country, and the woods, which turn purple 
against the orange sky just when little children want to 
stay up and play, but are made to say “Good night,” 
and go to bed. 

Here, there, and everywhere—through house and 
garden—went little baby James, with sharp eyes which 
searched out everything. There was soon no nook in 
the grounds into which his paddling, sturdy little feet 
had not taken him. The corner of the pond where the 
sticklebats used to glance and fight, and turn all kinds 
of colours; the holly-bush where the blackbird had 
swung her cunning nest, with the four mottled eggs in 
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it; or the hole in the bank behind the docle leaves 
where the bumble bee would blunder noisily in and out 
—he knew them all. Like another little boy, now a 
great naturalist, who would spend the whole of a half- 
holiday bending over some seaside pool, or lying on his 
back, as still as a mouse, among the tall grasses, watch- 
ing the tiny insects as they crept and clung to the 
waving stalks: so also did little James Hannington 
dearly love Nature. One of the earliest sayings of his 
which is remembered is: “I have just seen a big bird, 
which could only be a thrush or an eagle!” 

One could wish that ali children were taught to 
observe the beautiful things of Nature which lie all 
around them. James Hannington did not find this a 
hard lesson, He was a born naturalist. Even his 
naughtinesses often took their form from his love of 
“specimens.” Other boys might steal sugar or jam 
from the cupboard which had been left unlocked ; but 
his bapy hands would itch for the wondrous things 
behind the glass doors of the library museum. He says 
—‘ No cabinet was safe from my nasty little fingers.” 
Once it was a rare seal from Babylon, at another time a 
trayful of strange stones and gems, which were filched 
away, and with great glee hidden among the queer heap 
of things which formed his peculiar treasure. 

Perhaps he was all the more fond of noting the 
wonderful things of sea and shore because he was 
warmly encouraged to do so by his mother. No one 
ever loved his mother more dearly than James Han- 
nington. He would write and speak of her as his 
“sweetest, dearest mother—the gentlest mother that 
ever lived.” As he grew older these two delighted to sit 
together and pore over the collection of curiosities which 
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they had gathered from all parts of the world, They 
liked to talk them over, and arrange and rearrange them 
in their boxes or on their proper shelves. 

James Hannington was not by any means a perfect 
little boy. He was naturally passionate, and sometimes 
wilful. Like many other little boys, too, he loved play 
much better than lessons, and holidays more than hard 
work. To tell the truth, I am afraid he was a bit of a 
pickle—what nurse sometimes calls “a regular young 
Turk.” He meant well, no doubt, but he was always in 
some mischief or other. He was often within an ace of 
breaking his poor little neck. When he was only seven 
years old he one day slipped away from his nurse and 
clambered up the mast of his father’s yacht. No one 
had noticed him; but by and by a shrill cry for help 
was heard, and he was discovered high up aloft, hanging 
by the seat of his trousers, which had caught in a hook. 
At another time he wandered into some new houses 
which were being built, and climbed from ladder to 
ladder until he had reached the uppermost storey. Then 
he began to dance and race upon the scaffolding, until 
presently a board slipped, and he would certainly have 
fallen to the ground and been dashed to pieces if his 
arms had not caught between two planks. ‘Thus he 
dangled, till they saw him and flew to his rescue. I 
fear that, until he learned better, he must have led his 
poor mother a terrible life. She must have been con- 
stantly upon the tiptoe of nervous expectation as to 
what would happen next. 

James was eleven years of age when he was allowed 
to make his first sea voyage, alone with his eldest brother, 
Samuel. Mr, Hannington hired a small sailing boat for 
his sons; she was named the Antelope. Her speed was 
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not so swift as one might infer from her name, but she 
seemed a most splendid vessel to the two boys. Very 
wisely, they were made to wait upon themselves, so, as 
hard work is always the best of sauces, they generally 
had an excellent appetite for their “sea pies” and plum 
duff. The Antelope sailed all along the coast as far as 
the Land’s End. They had no accident, except that 
James had lain upon the deck in the sun, and had got 
his face covered with blisters. However, he did not 
much mind that, and told his mother, when he returned 
home, that he had quite made up his mind to “go to 
sea.’ Perhaps he might have been allowed to do so, 
but, as Mr. and Mrs. Hannington had lost one son on 
board -ship, they determined that none other of their 
children should enter the Navy. 

It was about this time that a dreadful accident hap- 
pened to our hero—an accident of which he bore the 
mark all his life. Hewas bent upon taking a wasp’s 
nest. Now every boy knows that the first thing to do 
in taking a wasp’s nest is to make “blue devils” out of 
damp gunpowder. This is half the fun of the whole 
business, besides being necessary to choke the wasps 
into meekness and submission. So James went to the 
lodge, and persuaded Joe, the keeper’s son, to get posses- 
sion of a powder-flask. Armed with this, they went 
into a corner of the garden and soon had rolled between 
their hands several squibs, like black-puddings, wrapped 
up in brown paper. Then one of them suggested that 
they should light a squib, to prove that it was in proper 
working order. N o sooner said than done, But whether 
the “ blue devil ” was too wet, or what was the matter, I 
cannot say ; at any rate, it did not fizz angrily enough to 
please James; so he tried to scatter a few grains of dry 
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gunpowder from the flask upon the feebly spluttering end. 
Alas! Like a flash of lightning the flame ran up the 
descending powder stream, and a frightful explosion took 
place. The flask was blown to atoms, and poor James was 
seen skipping about shaking his hand as though twenty 
wasps had settled upon it. Simmons, the keeper, rushed 
up at the report, and bound the hand in his handker- 
chief. He then took his young master by the arm, and 
half led half carried him toward the house. Hannington 
says: “My hand was streaming with blood, so as to 
leave a red streak on the road. When I reached the 
garden I was so faint that Miles, the gardener, took me 
up and carried me. The first person I met was my 
mother. She at once saw that something was wrong, 
and, in spite of my saying that I had only cut my finger 
a little, she sent off for the doctor.” Then the sad fact 
was discovered that the thumb of the left hand was 
completely shattered, and only hanging by the skin. 
He was soon under chloroform, and the thumb was cut 
off. So true is it, in real life as well as in fairy tales, 
that one may lose by a moment’s folly what he can 
never at any price get back again. 

Everybody at home was, of course, very kind to poor 
James, and no one ever taunted him with the loss of his 
thumb ; but he was sometimes cruelly reminded of it 
by coarse and unheeding strangers. He makes a note 
in his diary of the first time when this occurred. He 
was travelling with his tutor, and a number of third- 
class passengers, returning from an excursion, crowded 
into their compartment. They sang loud and profane 
songs all the way home. “I perfectly well recollect,” 
he writes, “ that one of these cursers, much to my annoy- 
ance, noticed that I had lost my thumb ; and I was very 
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impressed, as he was the first stranger that had remarked 
it to me.” 

Until the age of thirteen, James Hannington was 
taught at home, together with his brother, by a tutor. 
Then his parents thought that he ought to go to school, 
He was, as we have said, not at this time very indus- 
trious, and, though good-natured and extremely warm- 
hearted, he was quick tempered and much given to 
tease. He was fast becoming too much for his tutor. 
He might soon have grown into a plague. His father 
finally decided to send the two brothers to the Temple 
School, at Brighton. 

This was a great change. At first the home-bred 
boys were, of course, very unhappy. Hannington 
always remembered the moment when he found him- 
self standing—pale, nervous, and shivering—in the 
schoolroom alone among his new companions and 
classmates, 

However, he soon shook down into his new life, and 
before very long became a prime favourite both with 
masters and boys. I think that James Hannington 
must even thus early have shown traces of that kindly 
heart, and true and honest nature which made him 
afterwards so beloved by everybody ; but I cannot, my 
dear young friends, hold him up to you as an example 
of a pattern schoolboy in any other respect. He had 
not yet learned to restrain himself. He was often very 
excitable and noisy, and earned for himself the nick- 
name of “Mad Jim.” The masters must have had quite 
a hard time with him. Once he lit a fire in the middle 
of his dormitory. At another time he pelted the 
German master with his rejected papers ; and one par- 
sdcularly unlucky day he was caned so thoroughly, and, 
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I fear, so deservedly, that, smarting in every inch of his 
body, he almost made up his mind to run away! 

But, with all his naughtiness, there was one trait in 
him which saved him from much wrong-doing. He 
always ioved to tell the truth. You may depend upon 
it that there is always hope for the boy who hates to 
tell a lie James Hannington often proved this. Let 
me give you an instance of the way in which he could, 
when he thought it right, suffer for conscience’ sake. 

Every school has its bully. The bully of the Temple 
School was a certain R. R. James was rash enough to 
attack this big boy, and got, in consequence, a most 
tremendous thrashing. Both of his eyes were closed 
up, and egg-like bumps here and there upon his head 
showed how hard had been his enemy’s fists. Un- 
luckily, the fight took place on the very day when he 
had to go home to spend from Saturday to Monday at 
St. George’s. They were all, as you may suppose, 
horrified at the sight of him, and his mother made him 
promise that he would never fight again. 

Now there was never any boy more fearless than 
Hannington. But he held himself bound by that pro- 
mise of his, and went back to school quite defenceless, 
The young imps about him soon found out that he could 
not be provoked to fight, and they quickly made him 
thoroughly wretched. They thought him a coward, and 
treated him as such. He, for his part, remembering his 
promise, held himself in great restraint, and went about 
much like a muzzled mastiff. At last, he could stand it 
no longer. He had been tormented beyond all endur- 
ance. “One day,” he says, “I had allowed myself to be 
bullied nearly to death by a boy about my own size, 
when, all of a sudden, I turned round and said, to the 
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astonishment of the whole school, that I would fight 
him. He was backed by his cousin, only son of Baron 
P. ; I don’t think I had anybody to back me, but I very 
soon gave him a thrashing, and I never recollect being 
bullied afterwards.” He always remembered that act as 
“a broken promise”; but we must remember the great 
provocation which he had received, and perhaps rather 
praise him that he had borne the heavy burden laid 
upon him so well and so long. 


CHAPTER IL 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


IT is not always that a boy finds out at once what he is 
best fitted for. Most boys make some mistakes at first 
in their choice of a profession. James Hannington was 
no exception to this rule. His parents hoped to make 
a business man of him; they took him away from school 
at the age of fifteen, and placed him in his father’s 
counting-house at Brighton. He was, no doubt, glad 
enough to leave school and play the man, but the 
work of the counting-house was quite another thing: 
he did not like that at all; he had an unconquer- 
able aversion to being cooped up; he loved to be in the 
open air, observing and collecting minerals, insects, or 
flowers. Some boys are obliged by circumstances to do 
those things which they most dislike, and for which they 
are the least fitted ; and, indeed, the sooner we learn to 
do disagreeable things well and heartily, the better it 
will be for us—this is the true end of all education, 
Hannington, however, was not obliged to work for his 
living ; he would, in any case, have enough money to 
keep him from want, so his father determined to let him 
feel his way before he finally decided what line in life 
he would follow. 

Accordingly he had much more liberty than is 
granted to most boys, During the next six years he 
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made many trips by land and sea, and visited various 
parts of the world. He tells us in his diary—* As soon 
as I left school I was allowed to go with my late master 
on a trip to Paris. I was intensely delighted ; so much 
so, that at first I could scarcely realize it. Once, when 
a little boy, having caught an unusually large fish, 
thinking that I must be asleep and dreaming, I pinched 
myself as hard as I could, and repeated the pinch two 
or three times, to make certain that I was awake; and 
now, as I stepped on board the steamer at Newhaven, I 
felt much the same inclination to pinch myself, it 
seemed so impossible that I was really on my way to 
spend six or eight weeks abroad. Visions of cardinals 
shut up in cages, of the horrors of revolutions, the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, the Morgue, magnificent 
chocolate shops—all these, and more, confusedly floated 
through my brain.” He adds: “My dearest of mothers 
was pleased, too, and I think that knowing this gave 
me such great joy.” 

James Hannington was not one of those boys who 
go agape through the world, plaguing everybody with 
questions, which they forget as soon as answered. He 
was a very intelligent and careful observer. If I were 
to write down all that is in his note-book about his 
journey to Paris, it would make a little volume. He 
found out everything, and noted it down. His diary is 
quite an excellent guide book. Thus travel was never 
wasted upon him. 

The first letter written home to uis mother, runs 
thus :— 


“DEAREST MAMMA,—You will be very glad to hear 
that we had a capital passage. We played chess on 
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board the steamer all the time—neither of us sick. We 
went to church Christmas morning at the Ambassador’s 
Chapel, and to the Madeleine in the evening. I mean to 
bring you home six snails with rich plum pudding 
stuffing in them. With my very best love to all, 
especially papa. Your affectionate son, 

“JAMES HANNINGTON.” 


The Archbishop of Paris was just at this time at the 
point of death. James was determined to miss nothing 
that was to be seen, so he went to inspect the body. I 
am afraid that he regarded the poor Archbishop lying 
in state as one of the sights of Paris! 

Six months later, another holiday. Surely, never 
did a boy have so many holidays as this James. This 
time he and his former tutor went to Brussels, Antwerp, 
Luxembourg, Tréves, and to many other places, about 
all of which Hannington found much to say. Nothing 
escaped his observant eyes. At Wiesbaden, the gaming 
tables were still kept open, and were in full swing. He 
notes: “Those who seemed to be regular professional 
gamblers were the ugliest set of people that I ever saw 
in my life. A gambling table is a curious sight. I 
recollected those awfully eager and ugly faces for many 
a long day.” From Wiesbaden they went on to 
Baden-Baden, and thence to Lucerne, and through 
Switzerland. 

Ah! how beautiful is Lucerne, and the fairy-green 
lake on which it stands! No boy who has a soul above 
plum-cake could ever forget his first sight of those cliff- 
girt waters, guarded, as by the watch-towers of giants, 
by stern snow-seamed Pilatus, and the heavy-browed, 
pine-clad Rigi. Anyhow, James could not see all this 
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unmoved. He relieved his mind by the following short 
poem :— 


“Oh for a painter’s brush or poet’s pen, 
That I might new portray 
The glories I saw then, 
The silver moon, the cloudless, starlit sky, 
The deep, the rippling lake; 
Grim Pilate standing by, 
Hoar white his rugged peak with glistening snow, 
Like some fierce lion’s fang, 
Unbared to meet the foe.” 


From Lucerne, tutor and pupil walked to Grindelwald 
over the Brunig Pass, climbed the Wengern Alp, and 
looked out for the avalanches which generally fall from 
the cliffs of the Jungfrau about midday, when the sun is 
hottest. They saw their avalanches indeed, but James 
was disappointed. He had, like most other people, 
made up his mind that an avalanche is a tremendous 
thing, something like a falling mountain. And so 
indeed it is, as you will find, if you get close enough to 
it. The writer of this book once got very much too 
close to an avalanche while climbing upon the side of 
the Monch, and huge pieces of ice as large as a cottage 
flew downward in a very alarming way. But, usually, 
tourists stand so far off that the torrent of ice and snow 
and falling rocks looks no larger than a moderate-sized 
waterfall; they are only reminded of the real majesty 
of the awful avalanche by the dull, heavy roar of its 
fall, which, though so distant, shakes the air like 
muttered thunder, From Grindelwald, these two crossed 
over the St. Gothard Pass into Italy, saw the Italian 
Lakes and Milan, and journeyed even as far as Venice, 
They returned across the Simplon Pass into Switzer- 
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land, and walked to Chamounix, where they had some 
scrambles on the side of Mont Blanc, and on the Mer de 
Glace to the far-famed “Jardin.” Thence they sped 
home by Geneva and Paris. What a splendid trip! 
who would not wish to start off straight, at once, and 
make it too? 

James was now seventeen years old, and he was 
allowed, when the first of September came round, to 
take out a game license, and go with his brother 
a-shooting. He writes: “My father gave me a single 
barrel breechloader gun—seventeen guineas. My delight 
was great.” He had to buy his experience as other 
boys have, and on this occasion he nearly blinded 
himself by allowing a cartridge to explode in the 
half-closed breech of his gun. Soon after he 
writes: “Sept. 3rd. My seventeenth birthday. Shot 
eighteen brace of birds, four hares, one landrail; 
five feet ten inches high, weight, eleven stone six 
pounds, Sam gave me a garnet ring; Phil, a gold 
locket.” 

To Hannington’s great delight, his parents now 
spent much of their time on their yacht. Mr. Han- 
nington owned one of the finest yachts afloat. James 
was passionately fond of the sea and its adventures, and 
he was never loth to find an excuse to leave the 
counting-house at Brighton and join the party on 
board. 

Here are some extracts from his diary. What fun 
he must have had |— 


“ Sunday.—Caught in a tremendous squall returning 
from church at Portsmouth. Never was there such a 
church-goer as my mother. She simply would go if it 
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was possible. I wonder that we never capsized during 
those rough-weather journeys.” 

“ Saturday.—Yacht off Alderney. Weather looks 
worse, though sea rather smoother. Landed in boat, 
and, returning, got caught ina terrific squall, and had 
great difficulty in reaching the yacht. Found mother 
and the crew greatly frightened for us; the former in 
tears. We were an hour behind our time.” 

“ Sunday—It blew furiously. No landing for 
church. Which means that it ad blow.” 


Coming home from a voyage across the choppy 
waters of the Channel, they were nearly cut down and 
sunk by the West Indian Packet boat just as they 
entered the Needles, off the coast of the Isle of Wight. 
He says: “We had watched her approaching for more 
than an hour, and as we were beating up on the right 
tack, and every foot was of importance to us, the 
captain trusted to her giving way, but she evidently 
expected us to do the same, and kept on. The huge 
monster dashed by within a few feet of us. The men 
shouted, and my father as coolly as possible fired a blue 
light, and we were saved.” 


After this came a spell of business and the counting- 
house; then in the following spring, another holiday. 
This time, James spent a fortnight with Captain Welsh, 
“ Admiral of the Queen’s rowing boats,” as he calls him, 
at Virginia Water. 


“ April 8th.—After dinner a croquet party. Prince 
Alfred came in in the middle of it. Saw the Queen.” 

“ April 10th.—Another croquet party, which was 
suddenly interrupted by the arrival of the Queen, We 
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had to scamper off in-doors; but from my bedroom 
window I could hear the Queen laughing and chatting 
in a most merry way to Captain Welsh.” 

“ April 17th.—Rode with Vernon. Called on the 
Mills. Coming back was playing the penny whistle, 
when suddenly met the Queen. I wonder what she 
thought of my performance?” 


After these exciting encounters with Her Majesty, 
James returned to Brighton for a month, and then 
joined his father and mother in a trip by sea to the west 
coast of Scotland on board their yacht Ze/za. How he 
enjoyed that free life! But all good things have an 
end; and once more poor James turned his unwilling 
feet to the unwelcome warehouse. He says: “I left the 
dear yacht and returned to Brighton. I hoped to de 
well, but, alas! it was not from the bottom of my heart. 
I never could like the business.” After all this pleasur- 
ing the office-desk seemed the more detestable to him. 
Instead of the long columns of figures which he should 
have been adding up, there woz/d rise before him visions 
of the sunny western sea, and great green Atlantic 
rollers breaking over the half-hidden fangs of treacherous 
reefs; and the sloping deck of the yacht under pressure 
of sail, cutting her way through the seething water; and 
rocky islands, purple against flaming skies; and every- 
thing but the work which he ought to have been busily 
employed upon. 

There is one thing, however, that we have much 
pleasure in recording to the credit of young James—he 
was never at all given to lounging, or “loafing.” If he 
did not like the special work of the warehouse, at least 
he was never idle. He was not one of those boys who 
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think it fine to affect to take no interest in things. No 
one ever saw James Hannington standing about doing 
nothing—yawning, with his hands in his pockets, and 
looking bored. He always had something to do, always 
something in hand; and what he did undertake he 
carried through with a heartiness and delighted en- 
thusiasm which never failed to infect others and stir 
them up to assist. It was this faculty which made him 
the very life and centre of any circle of society into 
which he was introduced. 

About this time he threw himself, heart and soul, 
into the work of volunteering. He was not quite 
eighteen when he was made second lieutenant of the 
First Sussex Artillery Volunteers. A proud and happy 
man was he on that day when he first put on the 
uniform. He was not long in passing his examination 
for promotion, and, by and by, received his commission 
as Captain. His delight was immense when, at the 
Artillery Volunteer camp at Shoeburyness, the Brighton 
men won both the Palmerston Prize of forty guineas 
and the Queen’s Prize of one hundred guineas. He 
writes in his diary: “I presented a gold pin to Bom- 
bardier C. for good shooting.” He soon became a great 
favourite with the men under his charge, and took much 
trouble in providing all kinds of things for their instruc- 
tion and pleasure. 

Hannington always enjoyed a good laugh, even 
when it was directed against himself, and he tells us the 
following funny story of a mishap which befell him on 
Easter Monday, 1866, at the Grand Volunteer Review, 
when the Prince and Princess of Wales were present to 
inspect the troops. He had been appointed major to 


the battalion. Right proudly he jingled along upon his 
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gaily-caparisoned charger. Scarcely, however, had they 
started when that horse, unmindful of his own dignity, 
or that of his master, took the bit between his teeth and 
bolted. Away flew James in full view of the admiring 
Prince and Royal party. First his horse made for a 
gap which led over the cliff; from thence, being hardly 
turned by the waving arms of some fisher-folk, he 
dashed down the pavement, and ran full tilt into a cart; 
grazing this, he was nearly knocked from the saddle by 
violent contact with a cab-horse; and next, still sticking 
bravely on, he charged home into a mounted officer. 
At last, not without effort, this mad career was checked, 
and the major rode back to his post, girth broken and 
accoutrements all awry, amid the ironical cheering of 
the delighted crowd. So he tells us. But if he appeared, 
through his charger’s abominable behaviour, in a ridi- 
culous light that day, he, at all events, seems to have 
been as much amused as any of the on-lookers. 

That same spring the Hanningtons made upa family 
party for a long yachting trip to the Mediterranean. 
At Algiers James bought a young jackal, which he 
brought home and made a great pet of. He climbed 
Vesuvius, and went down as far as possible into the 
crater while a slight eruption was going on. At Civita 
Vecchia he went on board the Pope’s yacht, The Jm- 
maculate Conception, which, he says, was “ handsome 
outside, but very dirty in.” The officer in command 
paid a return visit to the Ze/ia,and was much astonished 
at the completeness and sumptuous arrangements of 
the English vessel. 

But we need not enter into the details of this trip. 
The boy of nineteen writes down in his diary all he 
saw, as though it had never been seen before, and never 
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might be again by eye of mortal. He is still very 
boyish, pleased to be courted and admired by the 
foreigners as “one of the lords from the English yacht.” 
He has still a great deal to learn, but he is evidently 
teachable, and by the grace of God he will learn his 
lesson, 

The following entries from his diary will show the 
kind of life which he was leading at this time :— 


“ Sept. 1st—Sam and I killed, between us, twenty- 
five and a half brace of birds.” 

“Nov. 3rd—Riding over from Brighton to shoot, my 
horse fell, and rolled over with me on my leg. I never 
said anything about it, lest I should be forbidden to 
strain the leg by going out shooting. Killed eighteen 
brace of pheasants.” 

“ Jan. 8th, 1867.—Hunted. Breakfast and Meet at 
Sir J. Simeon’s. In at death.” 


But while James Hannington gave himself up in 
this way to all kinds of amusement, and allowed every- 
body to think of him as being only gay and thoughtless, 
he was not quite so careless as he seemed to be. Some- 
times he heard the voice of God speaking to his soul. 
The great question would now and again appeal to him 
for an answer, whether or not he wasa child of God. 
Once when he was out shooting he lost his ring amid 
the long tangled grass of a coppice, and thought that 
he should never see it again. He had been wondering 
that day whether the Lord Christ would receive and 
save him. It occurred to him that he would accept the 
finding of his ring, if it were found, as a sort of sign 
from God that he himself would not be cast away. So 
he offered the keeper ten shillings if he recovered the 
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ring. He says, “From that moment the ring seemed 
on my finger. I was not surprised to receive it from 
Sayers on Monday evening. He had picked it up in 
the long grass in cover, a most unlikely place ever to 
find it. A miracle! Jesus, by Thee alone can we obtain 
remission of our sins.” 

Now we do not recommend such a test to anyone. 
No test is needed to assure us of the love of God our 
Father. He receives all, without any exception, who 
come to Him. No other sign than His word is neces- 
sary to convince us of that. But, as yet, James 
Hannington knew very little of the Grace of God. He 
had yet to learn how tenderly God loves His children, 
and how deeply and truly it is possible for them to love 
Him. He writes with regard to the passage which we 
have quoted from his diary: “ This was written at the 
most worldly period of my existence.” It is a good 
thing to be serious sometimes, and not quite to forget 
God ; but serious thoughts are one thing, and the giving 
of the heart to the Father is quite another. By and by 
James Hannington took ¢hat step, but not yet. 

And now let me tell you a story to show that James 
at the age of nineteen was already a very manly young 
fellow, and that he could think and act for himself 
boldly. He and his brothers went for a cruise in the 
yacht Zelza to the Baltic Sea. They visited most of 
the sea coast towns of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and spent some time in St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 
On the return voyage the eldest brother was summoned 
quickly home, and thus the command fell to James. 
For some time discipline among the crew had been lax, 
He writes, “The men have of late been very disorderly, 
so I instantly gave them my mind on the subject, and 
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told them that, in future, any man breaking leave would 
be discharged. The first to do so, as it happened, was 
the captain, who remained ashore, helplessly drunk.” The 
captain thought that he could easily make it all right 
with his boy-master, but he reckoned without his host. 
Hannington felt that discipline was at stake. He quite 
rightly considered that if he excused the captain the 
men could not be expected to obey. Therefore, to the 
astonishment of the whole crew, and not least of the 
culprit himself, the captain was then and there sent 
ashore with all his belongings. After this dreadful 
example the crew gave no more trouble. They saw 
that their new commander meant to be obeyed, and, 
after the manner of sailors, they liked him none the less 
for it. 

A new captain was soon engaged. He proved a 
great success. Under him the crew pulled together and 
behaved splendidly. The new captain’s name was Van 
Deurs. The next day they stopped a fishing smack off 
the coast of Denmark to buy some cod, The fishermen 
asked whether the yacht belonged to the King of 
England? “No,” said Captain Van Deurs, “there is no 
king, England is ruled by a Queen.” “Then it must 
belong to the Prince of Wales,” said they. “ Zaz,” they 
exclaimed, pointing at Hannington, “is the Prince of 
Wales.” Soon after, they fell in with a tremendous 
gale. The sea was calm, the sky was clear, and the 
glass was rising. All sails were fully set, and James 
stood alone at the wheel while the crew went below to 
tea. All of a sudden the yacht was struck by a squall 
and thrown upon her beam ends. For an instant the 
sea was beaten down as by a giant’s hand-stroke, the 
next moment the great waves were let loose, and rushed 
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upon the vesset like hounds greedy for their quarry. 
James flew to the hatchway and shouted to the 
astonished men, “All hands shorten sail!” They 
tumbled up and set to work with a will, and, by and by, 
all was made snug. Not a moment too soon, for the 
tempest was upon them. The jibboom was carried 
away as the ship pitched into the trough of a heavy sea. 
A wave washed overboard three men who ran forward 
to clear away the wreckage. Happily, when all had 
given them over for lost, they were caught by the crest 
of the next wave and flung back again upen deck. For 
sixteen hours the yacht lay to, drifting helplessly about, 
then there was a slight lull. James ordered the jib to 
be set, but it was immediately blown to ribbons. They 
then waited a little longer, and, after a time, set the storm 
jib, and so were able to continue. For two days they 
were without the sun, and had to make out their posi- 
tion by taking soundings with the lead. <A good pilot 
can tell by the colour of the bottom of sea in those 
parts whether he is close to Denmark or to England. 
At the bottom of the sounding lead is some lard or 
tallow, to which the sand or mud sticks. Off the 
Danish coast the sand thus brought up is white and 
silvery. As one nears England it grows darker, till, 
just off the English coast, it becomes almost black. 

So the yacht was brought safely home. In the next 
chapter we shall see how James Hannington was set 
free from the business for which he was so little fitted, 
and how the first step was taken which led him to 
become a clergyman, 


CHAPTER IIL 
COLLEGE DAYS. 


ONLY one thing had prevented Hannington from shaking 
himself free from this dreadful “ business,” and seeking 
some other profession. As we have seen, he was a good 
son. He loved his father and mother, especially his 
mother, very dearly. He would not, for the world, have 
given them pain. He had written to his father and 
said, “I know that I am laughed at in the house of 
business, and looked upon as fit for nothing but collect- 
ing curiosities,” and then proposed that he should be 
allowed to go abroad and try farming. His mother had 
replied, “ Your letter was kindly and sensibly expressed, 
but it brought floods of tears tomy eyes. The bare 
thought of my sweet boy going where his father and 
mother could not see him, from time to time, distracts 
me: father, too, said he could not bear it.” This letter 
made James quite ashamed that he had ever proposed 
to leave his work. So he gave up, for that time, the 
idea of leaving home, and tried to settle down quietly 
and contentedly. He says: “My mother’s and father’s 
love devoted my heart to them. I felt that I had sinned 
grievously in even suggesting what might give them 
pain.” 

But our times are in God’s hands. He works out 


the course of our lives, Thus what we least expect often 
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comes to pass. This is how James Hannington was led 
to take Orders in the Church of England, His father, 
who had been an “ Independent,” as it is called, joined 
the Church in 1867. He had built a pretty little 
chapel in the grounds of St. George’s. This chapel 
he now made over to the Church, and it was licensed for 
public worship by the Bishop of Chichester. The result 
of this was that James was brought into the company of 
church people. He had known almost nothing of the 
Church and its teaching before. He was very much 
impressed by the Services at which he was now often 
present. The majestic beauty of the Prayer Book struck 
him with admiration. He made up his mind at once 
that what would please him most would be to become a 
clergyman. To his great satisfaction he discovered that 
this would be pleasing also to his mother, So the 
matter grew. 

At this time, too, he began to think still more seriously 
about his duty to God. He made his first Communion 
on July 5th of the following year, 1868. He wrote in 
his diary, “I am afraid whether I am fit. I was not so 
fixed in thought as I wished.” However, he was gradu- 
ally learning to pray to God, and to find strength in 
prayer. Hewrites: “ Prayer refreshed me ;” and again, 
“T have to-day been much better in work. It comes 
easier to me when I watch and pray.” So there 
began to dawn upon him the light of that higher life 
which he was so joyously to live. One thing was in 
his favour, he was never ashamed of what religion he 
had. While he was at Oxford he used to attend a Bible 
Class with great regularity. This was conducted by 
Dean Burgon, on Sunday evenings. His college friends 
used to watch him, with an amused suirptise, wending his 
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way thitherward. But he cared very little whether they 
were amused or not. He never missed that class when 
he could, by any possibility, attend it. 

Hannington was sent to Oxford in 1868. He had 
now quite made up his mind to be ordained. His name 
was therefore entered in the books of St. Mary Hall on 
the 22nd of October. It was here that I first met him. 
He was then a young man of twenty-one. In appear- 
ance he was, though not handsome, striking and plea- 
sant to look at. Picture to yourselves a tall young 
fellow, rather carelessly dressed, much given to standing 
with his hands in the pockets of his shooting-jacket. His 
face was full of energy. A pair of clear grey eyes, 
which often twinkled with fun, looked out from beneath 
rather heavy brows, under which they seemed to behold 
the world to some purpose. Above a chin, which per- 
haps was alarmingly obstinate, there pouted a mouth 
out of which every child knew there could drop as many 
quips and quirks and queer sayings as could be found in 
the most delicious story books. And how that mouth 
could laugh! Dear me! When once it began there 
was no stopping it. Such peals and shouts of laughter 
would come trolling forth, that he must have been a 
sour-faced creature indeed who would not have felt 
compelled te join in, if for nothing else, out of pure 


sympathy. 


Hannington very soon became a general favourite 
at college. I am afraid he was not very industrious, 
indeed his life until now had not been such as to teach 
him industry. He had wandered about too much to 
have learned anything very perfectly; and as to his 
Latin and Greek he had almost forgotten a!l of these 
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languages that he had ever known. This made it harder 
for him to pass his examinations and to take his degree 
quickly, than for those more fortunate students who had 
come straight from public schools. It took some time 
to teach him what everybody, sooner or later, has to 
learn—that success in life can be obtained only by hard 
work, Just now he was more fond of amusing himself 
and entertaining his many friends and acquaintances 
than of poring over his books. 

Many of his former guests will remember his rooms 
in St. Mary Hall. They were the largest in the college. 
Panelled with oak from floor to ceiling, they were full of 
things which he had collected during his travels, In one 
corner, over a cabinet full of curiosities and specimens, 
hung two of those strange Russian pictures, half paint 
and half gilt metal, which are called Icons. There was 
a rack full of whips and sticks, and rods of every size 
and shape. A mixed heap of narwhals’ and swordfish’s 
horns, old swords and pikes and whatnot, filled up a corner. 
In a shady place, far from the window, was to be found 
a glass tank, in the cold recesses of which, among the 
weeds and stones, various fish, including a young jack, 
used to disport themselves. 

There were bookshelves full of books, which were 
not all on dry subjects, and portfolios full of photo- 
graphic scraps from all parts of the world. How often 
have we sat and chatted on the broad sofa, or in the 
deep, red-cushioned embrasures of the windows that 
looked out upon the “Quad”! Once I spent the night 
with him in this room, each of us swinging in a ship’s 
hammock, which had been brought from the yacht. 
Hannington wanted to imagine himself once more on 
board, and I wished to try what it felt like to sleep in 
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such a see-saw fashion. I think that I came to the con- 
clusion that I would in future stick to my own bed! 
With all his fun and teasing, Hannington would take 
the greatest possible trouble in connection with anything 
which it was his duty to superintend. Though he had 
not yet learned to love books, you must not suppose 
that he was idle and careless in all other things. His 
fellow-students soon saw how much there was in him. 
He had not been long at College before he was made 
Captain of the Boat Club, A very important personage 
indeed. And, let me tell you, the new captain was not 
at all like King Log. On the contrary, if anyone tried 
to shirk his work and absent himself from the boat, he 
was much more like King Stork. He was very popular 
as Captain of the Boat; but he made everybody con- 
nected with it do his duty most thoroughly. 
Hannington was fond of anything that promised 
him a little adventure. If there were a spice of danger 
in it he liked it all the better. There were few things 
which he enjoyed more than a canoe expedition. There 
is a great deal of flat, low-lying country about Oxford. 
During the winter, when the floods are out, all this low 
land is covered with water. For miles the fields are 
like one vast lake. Here and there are to be seen the 
tops of the highest hedges, and the long lines of pollard 
willows which mark out the course of streams. In the 
main river and its tributaries there is a fierce current, 
elsewhere the water is calm and still. There are few 
scenes more beautiful than a winter sunset upon the 
flooded Oxford meadows. Where else can you see so 
many spires reflected, all purple-grey, in a sea of scarlet 
and gold! Sometimes we used to man a four-oar and 
go out to charge the hedges. This was a great piece of 
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fun. It consisted in rowing as hard and fast as possible 
at some thick hedge, the bristling top of which stood 
high above the flood. When the bow of the boat almost 
touched the bushes, the coxswain would cry, “Ship 
oars!” Whereupon the crew would toss their oars 
out of the rowlocks, and fall forward flat into the bottom 
of the boat before them. If all went well they would 
dart like an arrow through the stems and thorny 
branches, and skim far out into the flooded field beyond. 
Sometimes, however, the hedge was too thick, or the 
pace was too slow, or some “snag,” unseen beneath the 
muddy water, would catch the boat amidships and hold 
her fast. Then she would swing to and fro like a see- 
saw, and probably end by shooting the unlucky mariners 
out into the deep ditch which was sure to lie close under 
the hedge-row. One might see such forlorn and ship- 
wrecked ones sitting, like damp and chilly crows, in 
the branches of some willow tree waiting to be rescued, 
while their boat lay swamped below, perhaps with a big 
hole knocked in her bottom. But the best fun during 
flood time was to be found in canoes. Hannington was 
a great canoe man. He practised the use of the paddle 
in all positions, until he was able to manage his tiny 
craft almost as well when standing upright as when 
sitting. When the water was everywhere we would 
have the canoes out, and let ourselves be whirled down 
like leaves upon the mad waves of the swollen and 
straining river. Here and there some “lasher” foamed 
and roared, as the yellow flood rushed in yeasty eddies 
over the fall to swell the stream below. Here was sport 
for the adventurous! The canoeist would race up to 
the crest of the lasher at full speed lest he should lose 
control over his little ship. He would fly over likea 
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swallow, and the next instant plunge into the swirling 
commotion of the whirlpool beneath. That was an 
exciting moment. Everything depended upon keeping 
one’s head cool and the canoe straight. Not seldom 
the unskilful shooter of rapids would be seen struggling, 
all capless and dishevelled, to reach the bank, while his 
cande went bobbing far away upon the dancing waves 
down stream. Here,as everywhere else, Jim was always 
to be found at the post of danger. The ugly eddy which 
swirled with sullen roar beneath the arch of some 
sunken bridge, or the sweep of the deep and treacherous 
Cherwell, tearing madly through the branches of some 
submerged tree, which spread themselves like a net to 
catch and entangle the unwary voyager as he rounded 
a difficult corner—these were his delight. 

Most plucky boys are fond of a fight. When they 
grow older, they learn that fighting is the least profitable 
of things, unless the cause is good and necessary. But 
Hannington was still a boy at heart when his whiskers 
were beginning to grow. At this time, I am afraid, he 
never went very far out of his way to avoid a tussle. In 
the days when the subject and the author of this book 
were young, every 5th of November saw a “town and 
gown row” at Oxford. Guy Fawkes and his misdeeds 
were quite forgotten in the zeal with which each party 
sought to punch the others’ heads. A great mob of 
“townsmen,” composed of all the riffraff of the place, 
used to assemble in the High Street. Against these, 
companies of undergraduates would sally forth. Each 
had his gown wound scarf-like about his throat, and his 
battered college cap crammed down upon his head. 
Sometimess the “ gownsmen” would unite and form a 
solid column, and so, charging up the street, would drive 
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all before them. Sometimes they were overmatched, 
since they depended wholly upon their fists as weapons, 
while the town crowd would use sticks and stones. On 
such occasions the High Street afforded a remarkable 
spectacle. The place was aflare with lights and torches, 
and perhaps illuminated with the lurid glare of a bon- 
fire. The gutters ran with water, turned on by the 
authorities to guard against a conflagration. Some- 
times, like “Iser rolling rapidly,” those gutter torrents 
were tinged with blood—if not hearts’ blood, at least 
the blood of noses. The town that night resounded 
with shouts and cries, the shock of onset and the sound 
of blows. 

At last, in 1868, the authorities resolved to put an 
end to a scene which had so long disgraced the Uni- 
versity. Proctors and their “bulldogs” patrolled the 
streets in strong force. All undergraduates were 
ordered to keep to their colleges, and those who were 
found abroad were arrested and put within their own 
gates. In spite of this there was a good deal of fighting. 
One undergraduate was killed by a glass bottle which 
struck him on the head. Others were more or less 
injured. Hannington was, of course, in the thick of 
the mélée. He had witnessed the fatal blow by which 
the student mentioned above had been struck down, 
and was filled with a Berserk rage and thirst for ven- 
geance, His friends vividly remember his appearance, 
as he was led in, raging and indignant, and secured 
within the college gates, the light of battle in his 
eye, and his fist stained red with the gore of his 
adversaries, 

Hannington was very far from being quarrelsome; 
but if he were attacked, he was, as they say, “bad to 
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beat.” He used to say about the boat races, “I would 
row my heart out sooner than be bumped.” And Iam 
quite sure he would have rather suffered himself to be 
torn to pieces than have unworthily escaped from any 
danger by showing cowardice. 

As we have already said, though he had not yet learnt 
how he ought to work, yet he was never given to idle 
lounging. He was not one of those young men who 
spend their time in displaying their figures and their 
dress on fashionable promenades, Nor did he belong 
to the self-indulgent brotherhood who crouch over the 
fire at night with a novel, and are not to be stirred from 
between the sheets in the morning. 

Here is an extract from his diary, which will give you 
some idea of the way in which he would spend a day. 
This refers to a Sunday : 


“7 a.m., Holy Communion. 9a.m., Chapel. 10.30, 
*Varsity Sermon by Dr. Goulburn; twenty mile walk with 
E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 5.15, Chapel. 7.30, Service in 
St. Mary’s. 9 pm., Greek Testament Lecture under 
Burgon.” 


That was a well-filled day, was it not! 

Hannington spent the Long Vacation of 1869 in a 
yachting tour, during which he visited the coasts and 
ports of Holland, and took his steam-yacht up the 
Rhine. 

On the rapid waters of the Rhine he had some 
exciting adventures. Once the ship caught fire. He 
writes :—“ We had proceeded about two miles past 
Bommel, when the steward came to me and called me 
aside most mysteriously. He thought he had better 
inform me quite privately that smoke was pouring up 
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through the ship’s floor. I darted down below and 
found, as he said, the cabin full of smoke. There was 
no doubt that the ship was on fire. ‘Send quickly for 
the carpenter, and don’t tell the others for a few 
minutes. Now, carpenter, keep your head cool: the 
vessel is on fire! tear up this floor at once!’ Then, 
running on deck to the pilot: ‘ Bring up as quickly as 
possible. Engineer, draw fires, and be ready if I want 
you for a stiffish piece of work.’ We could find no fire 
under the cabin, but everywhere smoke. Then we went 
to the coal bunk, and directly it was opened the smoke 
rolled out in volumes. My heart sank. The coals on 
fire! Nothing could save her from utter destruction ! 
We turned thé coals over, but found no fire, although the 
smoke kept rolling out. Next it began to burst out 
behind the donkey engine. Dreadful suspense! Be 
calm! With much difficulty we tore up the engine- 
room floor, and then saw the keel ina blaze! Bad as 
this was, it was a relief to have found the enemy. I 
shouted to the men, who had gathered anxiously round, 
to stand to the buckets, and, stripping off coat and waist- 
coat, I took one myself; and then, turning ‘on all the 
taps, we speedily filled her with water to the floor, and 
thus extinguished the flame. It was an anxious time, 
however. The fire appeared to be in close proximity 
to the coals, of which we had a large supply. Had they 
been ignited, our chance of escape would have been 
small. It resulted from the ash-pan almost, if not quite, 
resting upon the wooden keel. The iron had become 
red hot, and kindled the wood. Why, indeed, this had 
not happened before I cannot tell.” 

Next comes the following entry:—‘Brought up at 
Nimegen; created a most profound sensation. It 
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appears that the Queen’s yacht, the Fazry, is the only 
one that has yet ascended the Rhine, so the people think 
that I must be of the blood royal. On landing every- 
body was so obsequiously polite that I had almost too 
much of a good thing. However, without assuming to 
myself any dignity beyond that of an ordinary English 
gentleman of great affability, I inspected with great 
interest all that is to be seen in this out-of-the-way little 
place, unnoticed by Murray or Bradshaw.” 

Any generation of over-weening pride was, however, 
properly checked by the next adventure. “ We steamed 
on to the Prussian frontier. Here I had to land, and, 
in spite of explanations that the yacht was not either a 
merchant or passenger vessel, I had to make a manifest 
of everything on board—rice, salt, tobacco, wine, etc. 
Of course, I did not know in the least what we actually 
had. I, therefore, told the man whatever came into my 
head, as a pound or two of tea, two loaves of bread, fifty 
bottles of wine, etc. I then had to sign my name to 
four different papers to vouch for the accuracy of my 
statement. Anybody can imagine my delight when, 
having solemnly made my declaration, I was informed 
that the custom-house officers would come on board 
- directly to see if my statement were true! It was an 
insult hard to brook without flying into a passion. Ina 
few minutes ten officers arrived. I received them as if 
they were of the utmost importance, but at the same 
time as if I was more so. I then told the steward to 
take them round, but to show them nothing else but the 
joint of meat. I, in the meantime, got hold of one who 
seemed the most officious, and although he declared in a 
loud voice that he would not touch a thing, I managed 
to pour a glass of my very best down his throat, while 
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his subordinates were below. We shook hands re- 
peatedly, and became sworn friends. They finally 
declared that they must have a bottle of wine to test 
its strength, which they did, and sent it back in half an 
hour with a charge of about £1 on my declaration, which 
I thought moderate.” 

To his great satisfaction, Hannington was able to 
bring the yacht to Cologne at the time appointed to 
meet his father. This was not easy. The river was full 
of shoals, reefs, and sandbanks, upon which the Jo/e 
was always sticking fast. The pilot again and again 
urged him to telegraph to his father the impossibility of 
reaching Cologne by the day mentioned. To this he 
had but one reply, “7 have undertaken to be there.” And 
there, on the 7th of August, to the surprise of all, 
he was. 

All this was very good for James Hannington in one 
way. It helped to form his character and to confirm 
him in habits of self-reliance and ready resource. It 
went far to prepare him for his after career as a mis- 
sionary and traveller. But it did not help him much to 
pick up the Latin and Greek which he had dropped 
during his wanderings. 

How sadly we feel all through our after-life any 
neglect of the golden opportunities of the days of 
eur youth! How gladly would we learn when it is too 
late !-when the time of learning has passed by, and 
the time for action has arrived! Hannington was just 
at that age when the young man is apt to forget the 
future and all its claims upon him. To row in his 
college boat and be captain of it ; to be the most popular 
man in residence; to be President of his Club: these 
were things compared with which a good Degree seemed 
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but as the dust in the balance, and little to be accounted 
of. By and by he would see things differently. He too 
would join the army of the “ very strong men,” who were 
working might and main in the service of the Lord of 
all the Earth. 

Hannington always had a good influence over his 
fellow-students. He discouraged ail loose or dissipated 
ways. His was a wholesome presence in St. Mary Hall 
But in the meanwhile he was not making much advance 
with his studies. When, therefore, he returned to Ox- 
ford, in the autumn of 1869, and at once recommenced 
his funning, the Principal took him aside and strongly 
advised him to separate himself for awhile from all dis- 
tractions, and to study with a tutor in some quiet 
country place. For this purpose he suggested the Rev. 
C. Scriven, Rector of Martinhoe, in North Devonshire. 
Thither, therefore, Hannington went at the commence- 
ment of 1870, 


CHAPTER IV. 


LIFE AT MARTINHOE, 


MARTINHOE and Trentishoe are two smail sister 
parishes on the wild north coast of Devonshire, about 
half-way between Ilfracombe and The Foreland. Far 
from any railway station, they are shut off from the rest 
of the world by their inaccessibility. The population 
of the two parishes does not much exceed three hun- 
dred souls. These are, however, scattered over a wide 
extent of country. A lonely place is this corner of 
North Devon, and out of the way. A place of wide- 
stretching moorland ; dark, weather-scarped cliffs. and 
rocks worn by the ceaseless sweep of the Atlantic bil- 
lows. Hannington writes of his first impression of the 
district : “The country round is magnificent, and I soon 
fell in love with both place and people.” 

The impression which he himself made upon the 
party at the Rectory is recorded in another note: “[ 
found out that their opinion of me is that I am very 
eccentric.” However, in a very short time, not only 
they, but the simple country folk around, learned to love 
him, and to regard him as, in a peculiar sense, their own, 
He entered thoroughly into the pursuits of the people, 
and was soon widely known among them. Before he 
had been long at Martinhoe he was welcomed every. 


where, in farmhouse and cottage, as a personal friend, 
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Here, for awhile, he studied to better purpose, and, 
in the following June, was able to go up to Oxford and 
pass his first examination. But in that wild district he 
soon discovered a new source of delight which threat- 
ened seriously to rival those necessary companions, his 
books, 

The cliffs at Martinhoe descend to the sea in sheer, 
precipitous walls of three or four hundred feet. In few 
places is access to their base possible, except to bold 
and experienced climbers. A perilous scramble from 
ledge to ledge in search for chough’s eggs revealed to 
the pupils at the Rectory the existence of some remark- 
able caves, the largest of which was then and there dubbed 
Cave Scriven. These caves, carved out by the foam- 
fingers of the tireless sea, fringed with immense fronds 
of fern, pillared with stalactite, and floored with firm 
white sand, the safe and undisturbed citadel of birds, were 
quite inaccessible to any but acragsman. Hannington 
at once resolved that they should be seen and explored 
by the party at the Rectory, and for that purpose set to 
work to make a practicable path down to the shore, 
Into this business he threw himself with characteristic 
energy. The engineering difficulties to be overcome 
were not small. The cliff was in many places a sheer 
precipice—nowhere could foothold be obtained except 
upon treacherous projections or crumbling ledges. 
However, he writes: “On Sept. Ist we commenced, and 
secured two able-bodied men and old Richard Jones to 
help. When Richard was a boy he had been the best 
hand in the parish at climbing the ‘cleve’ (cliff), but 
now he was old and crippled. We thought, however, 
he might be useful to do odd jobs, so at 7 am. 
we all turned out with ‘pick-isses, ‘two-bills,’ crow- 
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bars, and spades, and made our way to the scene of 
action.” 

It will be observed that Hannington had, as usual, 
succeeded in carrying along with him al his friends, the 
other pupils at the Rectory, and even the servants. His 
enthusiasm was the most infectious thing in the world. 
The most ridiculous project became, when he threw 
himself into its execution, the all-absorbing business of 
the hour. Thus, for the time being, the interest of the 
parish was concentrated upon this wonderful “ path,” 
which was to lead down the face of a dangerous cliff, 
from nowhere in particular to nobody knew where. 

The party, amateurs and hired labourers, set to work 
in good earnest, and soon made the first part of a prac- 
ticable zigzag. When they got well down over the 
edge, however, the rocks proved very rotten, and after 
several narrow escapes the enthusiasm of some was 
damped, and the two able-bodied workmen refused to 
risk their lives further. Old Richard alone remained 
undaunted, and, with his help, and that of George 
Scriven, the path was at last completed. Some graphic 
extracts from the diary explain how it was done. Old 
Richard was clinging on to a landslip, and plying his 
pick as best he could, when Hannington cried to him, 
“*Hold on, Richard, till I come back to you; Iam going 
to climb down a bit further, and see where we can next 
take the path to.’ Old Richard, however, was a man 
who could not stand idle, as I found to my cost; for 
when I had crept down some distance I heard the rush 
of a stone, and a considerable boulder shot past my 
head, within a foot of me. I had barely time to dodge 
as it whizzed by like a cannon-ball, accompanied by a 
volley of small stones, and I could feel the draught of 
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air tt made. With a shont I let Richard know that I 
was below, and climbed up like a lamplighter, and stood 
by his side pale and breathless. He was quite cool. ‘I 
don’t like the look of that old roguey place where you 
have been climbing,’ said he. Nor do I, thought I to 
myself, when you are working up above. If you are not 
the coolest old hand I ever met ! However, I said 
nothing; but after dinner George and I climbed across 
this ‘roguey place,’ with the assistance of a rope, and 
determined that we would not return until we had cut 
our own path back. Old Richard now gave in. He 
took. back to the village the news that he was beaten 
now. So George and I did it by ourselves. Capital 
fellow is George, and just as determined as myself that 
we should succeed, even if the whole cliff came down 
about our ears.” 

There was much triumph when the work was com- 
pleted. An opening day was arranged, and a party of 
twenty visitors descended the dizzy path down to 


“The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes,” 


and were introduced to the wonders of the new-found 
caves. 

A little later Hannington found himself in nearly as 
awkward a position as that of the elderly gentleman 
who, while probing the clefts of the rocks for anemones 
at low tide, was seized by the finger and held fast in the 
tenacious grip of an immense crab, Tradition says that 
he was drowned, The same fate might easily have 
befallen our adventurous explorer of caves. He says: 
“On the twelfth of January I asked Morrell and George 
Scriven to join in an excursion to a cave we called 
‘The Eyes, two small holes just large enough to creep 
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through, which penetrated a headland. While there, 
we discovered below water mark a hole which seemed 
to penetrate some distance; so, with no little squeezing 
and pushing, I wound my way in, and found myself in 
a large hollow chamber with no other outlet than the 
one I had entered by. It would have been a dreadful 
place in which to be caught by the tide. The water 
gradually rising in the utter darkness would drown one 
like arat in a trap. I explained all this melodramati- 
cally to my companions outside till they grew quite im- 
patient. ‘Well, come out then,’ said Morrell, ‘for the 
tide is fast coming up, and we shall have a job to return.’ 
So I crawled down to the entrance, and essayed to come 
out head first. I soon stuck fast, and after great squeez- 
ing and squirming, barely managed to get back again 
inside. Next I tried to get out as I came in, and so 
worked my way down feet first. It was no go, I was 
again jammed tight. My two friends then got hold of 
my legs, and pulled and pulled till I thought my legs 
and body would part company. Matters really began 
to look serious. I was bruised and strained a good 
deal, and escape seemed impossible. And now the full 
horror of the situation flashed across us all. My mock- 
img words were actually to be realized! I said in the 
best voice I could that I must say good-bye; but if ever 
I passed a dreadful moment it was that one. The tide 
was creeping up slowly but surely. Applying all their 
strength they pushed me back into the entrance that I 
might make one more effort head first. Then it sud- 
denly occurred to us all that I might try without my 
clothes. No sooner said than done; and after a good 
scraping I soon stood once more by their side. But it 


was a narrow escape!” 
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Nothing daunted by this adventure, Morrell and’ he 
set themselves to conquer “the champion climb amongst 
the natives.” Twice they were defeated. It seemed to 
them that “no mortal man could go up.” The third 
time they were successful, scaled the dizzy height, and 
“were made free of the cliffs.” 

Here is another adventure on the cliffs. On one 
occasion Hannington and some pupils from the Rectory 
were creeping along a narrow ledge of rock over- 
hanging a “vasty deep,” when they came to a place 
where the ledge turned at right angles, and was, more- 
over, blocked by a mass of jutting rock. A long stride 
over the obstacle is required. He writes:-“ As I knew 
the place best, I stepped on first, and then began to help 
the others across. All got over safely till it came to 
R *sturn. I was sitting on the ledge, and held out 
my hand to him. He somehow missed the hand, 
slipped, and lost his balance. The fearful look of terror 
that flashed over his face, accompanied by a low moan 
and gasp of despair, I shall not easily forget. I dashed 
at him, caught him by the arm, and, gripping the rock 
with one hand, held him for a moment dangling in the 
air. Fortunately George was at hand, and seized my 
wrist, otherwise we must, both of us, have gone over and 
seen lost. Together we hauled him up, and I soon had 
the satisfaction of hearing him say, as he shook me by 
che hand: ‘Thank you for my life!’ I, however, was 
quite as much indebted to George.” 

Good Mr. Scriven did not half like these perilous 
freaks; but, while the mania lasted, there was no ‘eep- 
ing his “pups” off the cliffs. To use his faveurite 
expression, they were “like moths buzzing round a 
candle”. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CURATE. 


WHEN James Hannington was twenty-five years of age, 
an event took place which moved him more deeply than 
anything else could have done. The most absorbing 
love of his life had been that of his mother. The boy- 
ish tenderness for his “ dearest, sweetest mother” had 
not been dulled by time. She, on her part, fully re- 
turned his affection, and found an ever-fresh delight in 
the devotion of her favourite son. Mrs. Hannington 
had for some time been very serftously Hl On the 30th 
of September of this year, 1871, her doctor pronounced 
that there was Httle or no hope of her recovery. James 
was in an agony of mind. He could not believe that 
such grief was in store for him. In a few days the 
crisis seemed to pass, and his mother, to his intense 
relief, rallied. He determined, notwithstanding this, to 
remain by her side instead of returning to Oxford to 
keep Term. As the days dragged wearily by, matters 
did not improve. It was evident that his mother was 
sinking. She was very happy and peaceful. As for 
James, he wrote: “We had but a melancholy Christmas 
Day, and mournfully closed the year. The doctor gives 
my mother no hope, and yet there seems to be hope. 
I cannot but hope—I must hope.” 

On February 14th his mother submitted to a painful 
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operation. She bore it with a patient resignation, which 
was deeply touching to her husband and children. She 
got, however, very little relief. On the 24th James 
writes: “Very, very i.” On the 26th: “I went into 
her at 8 a.m., and at once saw that the end could not 
be far off. She was almost unconscious. She kept 
dozing and rousing, and commencing sentences. Especi- 
ally she would repeat again and again, ‘I will take the 
stony heart out of their flesh, and will give them an 
heart of flesh. I will take—I will take the stony heart 
away—away.’” 

So the bright, active, brave spirit, which in so many 
points resembled that of her favourite son, went down, 
step by step, to the brink of the still river; and her son 
would hardly let her go—would have held her, but 
could not. About three o'clock in the afternoon she 
ceased her broken utterances; at about five o’clock her 
arms, which had gently swayed to and fro, moved no 
longer, and at seven she died in the presence of all her 
children. After the last reverent look, the others moved 
sadly away. As for James he fell on her face, and 
kissed hes, and cried to her, as though she could still 
hear him. Scarce knowing what he said, he besought 
her again and again to come back to him—not to leave 
him when he most wanted her, By and by came the 
faithful old nurse, and, with gentle compulsion, led him 
away. 

It was almost impossible to tear him away from her 
bedside. He would sit there in the silent gloom, hour 
after hour, plunged in grief that refused to be comforted, | 
Or he would be found kneeling by that figure so 
mysterious and still beneath its enveloping sheet. They 
had to coax and almost to compel him from the pre- 
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sence of the dead in order that he might take rest or 
meals. On Saturday, March 20th, the funeral took 
place in the Parish Church of Hurstpierpoint. “ Hun- 
dreds attended, coming from miles round.” 
So the desire of his eyes was taken away at a stroke. 
It is clear to us now why this should have been. His 
heart was to be emptied of earthly love, that it might 
be filled with that only love which does not fade, and 
which cannot be taken away. Had James Hannington 
written an epitaph upon his mother’s tomb, it would 
have been couched in some such terms as that most 
touching inscription in a Paris cemetery—‘“‘ Dors en 
paix, O ma mére,; ton fils tobétra toujours’* Her 
memory always exercised over him a hallowing influence. 
Nevertheless, it was, perhaps, needful for him that the 
human voice should speak no more words of advice and 
sympathy, that he might be taught to listen for the sound 
of that “still, small voice” which whispers to those who 
have ears to ear: “This is the way, walk thou in it.” 
Sorrowfully, he resumed his work, and we find that 
in May, 1872, he successfully passed his “ Moderations,” 
and that in June of the following year also passed the 
final examination, and took his B.A. degree at Oxford. 
“ About this time,” Hannington writes, “a different 
tone began to steal over me insensibly. I prayed more.” 
About this time also a certain friend of his, who had 
recently received Holy Orders, and who was serving as 
~ curate in a country parish in Surrey, began to think of 
him, In the solitude of his lodgings, when the day’s 
work was done, and he was alone with his own thoughts, 
his mind would rest lovingly upon old college friend- 
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ships. He thought of James Hannington—gay, impetu- 
ous, friendly, fun-loving Jim—and gradually it was laid 
upon his heart to pray for him. The ways of God are 
wonderful. He often inclines a heart to pray earnestly 
just for that which He is about to grant. So it was in 
this instance. The Father in Heaven was drawing to 
Himself the heart of one of His sons, and He, at the 
same time, prepared the instrument through whom the 
conversion was to be effected. But let me tell you 
briefly how it came to pass that Hannington was led to 
accept his Saviour, and to take his place in the world as 
a child of God. 

An old pair of skates was the first link in the chain. 
The friend of whom we have just spoken found them, 
with other rubbish, in a box full of odds and ends, and, 
holding them in his hand, remembered that they had 
belonged to Hannington, with whom, after the manner 
of chums, he had held many things in common. Then 
and there he sat down and wrote to Hurstpierpoint, 
asking his friend in what quarter of the world he might 
be found, and whither he would wish those same skates 
to be sent. The letter was forwarded to Martinhoe. 
In due time came a kindly response. “Glad to hear 
from you again. Never mind the skates; keep them, 
or throw them away—anything you like; but tell me 
about yourself,’ and so on. Then followed the news 
that he was thinking of seeking Ordination; was not 
quite sure that he was as fit as he ought to be, with 
more to this same effect, all written lightly enough, but 
with a certain something of seriousness which made his 
friend think, that perhaps he might speak freely to him 
about his soul. 

So he wrote another letter. This time he told his 
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old companion that a change had come over himself— 
that he had yielded his heart to the Saviour of the 
world, He begged him also to join the company of 
Christ’s disciples, and to live for the kingdom of God. 
He was not at all sure that Hannington would not 
resent this letter ; but he resolved, after much thought 
and prayer, even to make the sacrifice of his friendship 
rather than to allow the opportunity to pass by. 

To this letter no answer was returned for a long 
while. More than a year passed by, and still there was 
silence. Hannington’s correspondent rather sadly con- 
cluded that the letter which had cost him so much had 
been tossed inte the wastepaper basket ; and that his 
old companion did not want to be troubled with views 
which were not congenial to him. He thought that he 
had lost a friend. 

In that, however, he was quite wrong. Instead, he 
had gained a friend for eternity. During those long 
months events were happening at Martinhoe, and the 
hand of God was working. 

It was as though the great Husbandman was pre- 
paring the ground for the upspringing of the good seed, 
and was first of all tearing up the weeds. Self-con- 
fidence and pride must be uprooted out of James Han- 
nington’s heart before he could become a humble 
believer in the Christ. Such uprootings are often very 
distressing. Poor James Hannington felt deeply the 
smart of the following wholesome but sharp stroke. 
When he went to Exeter to be examined for Ordination 
he failed to pass, and was rejected! Moreover, he who 
had always been accustomed to admiration, and even 
deference, was treated with what he thought unmkindness 
and even rudeness, by his examiner. It was very hard. 
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At this time he thought that he should never raise his 
head again. Theshameand confusion of his failure came 
upon him at first as a sickening blow. Then, as he 
thought of it all, he gave way for a moment to an un- 
governable burst of passion. He was filled with furious 
madness, partly against himself, and partly at the recol- 
lection of what seemed like an insult inflicted on him. 
He was suffering himself to be swept along upon the full 
tide of this stormy mood, when suddenly the thought 
struck him, as though he heard spoken words of warn- 
ing, “[f you can give way like this, are you fit to offer your- 
self as a servant of Christ ?” 

He was sobered in an instant. It seemed to him 
that his defeat had been ordered in the providence of 
God. He resolved to accept it humbly, and to strive 
to approve himself a more worthy candidate upon 
another occasion. 

At the next examination he was accepted, and on 
March the ist, 1874, he was ordained Deacon in the 
Cathedral at Exeter. On the following Sunday he 
preached his first sermon at Hurst, and on the Sunday 
after commenced duty as curate of Trentishoe. 

James Hannington began his ministry in a very 
earnest spirit. He did not yet, unhappily, know himself 
to be an accepted child of God, nor could he feel him- 
self to be in fullest sense God’s appointed minister ; 
but he, at least, determined to do his duty as best he 
knew how. 

The wild life of a Devonshire parish and its rough 
work exactly suited his temperament. He had never 
been accustomed to spare himself, or to shrink from 
hard living. Such adventures as the following were 
quite to his mind :— 
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“As I had ridden my pony more than fifty miles 
last week, and had a hard ride yesterday, I determined, 
instead of going round by the road, to cross Exmoor, to 
take duty at Challacombe. When I got on to the moor 
a dense fog came on, and I soon lost my way. I 
galloped up hill and down in mist and rain from nine 
till eleven, which was the hour of Church Service, and 
then was still as much lost as ever. I determined to 
give up church, throw the reins on the pony’s neck, and 
let him take me back home. Presently I struck a track 
which promised at least to lead somewhere, so once 
more clapping spurs to my pony, I galloped along, and 
soon eame to a gate which led me off the moor, This 
track brought us to a farmhouse, and there a man volun- 
teered to accompany me, ‘for,’ said he, ‘you will lose 
yourself again if I don’t’ I arrived at church, and 
found the people sitting patiently in the pews, discussing 
with one another whether I would turn up. They all 
thought I was lost. I whispered to the clerk how it had 
happened. ‘Iss,’ said he, in loud tones, ‘we reckoned 
you was lost, but now you are here, go and put on your 
surples, and be short, for we all want to get back to 
dinner. Dripping wet as I was, I put on the surplice 
over all, and gave them a_ shortened service. In 
the afternoon I got back in time for church in 
Martinhoe.” 

So he spent his time among those scattered hamlets, 
doing the best he knew, and doing it with all his heart. 
Riding on his rough Exmoor pony with his Prayer 
Book in one pocket of his shooting-jacket, and medi- 
cines for some sick person in another—welcomed every-. 
where—admired by the young men, and beloved by the 
aged, to whom he was as a son, they forgot that he hed 
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come among them as a stranger, and treated him as 
though he were a born son of the soil. 

And yet he was not happy. The people were 
content with him, but he was not content with himself, 
or with his ministrations to them. He gave the people 
all his loving care. He sat up long nights with the sick 
and dying. His purse was always ready to relieve 
distress. But there was one thing which he was not 
giving to his people. That was “the Word of Life.” 
How could he when he did not yet himself possess the 
secret of that Life! He began to understand as he had 
never understood before that he was not right with 
God. God’s ordained Messenger with no message to 
deliver—that was the position in which he seemed to 
stand. He began to be in great distress. 

Some thirteen months had passed since that letter 
bearing the post-mark of a Surrey village had reached 
him. It had not been answered. The friend who wrote 
that letter had concluded it burnt, perhaps with in- 
dignation, or, maybe, with scornful contempt. How 
could he know that it had been treasured up, read, and 
re-read, and that it would prove to be the turning-point 
of a life! 

But so it was. In his trouble Hannington turned 
again to that letter, and made up his mind to seek the 
advice of the writer of it. 

This he immediately did, and a correspondence 
followed which, by the Grace of God, led him into the 
Light. 

His friend had sent him a book which he hoped 
would explain the Truth to him, and begged him to 
read it carefully. This book did not at first meet with 
Hannington’s approval, He was even disgusted by 
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certain passages In it However, his friend’s request 
finally prevailed. He says :— 

“When I left on the 16th of September for Exeter 
and St. Petherwyn, I spied that old book, and said, 
3 is sure to ask me if I have read it. I suppose 
I must wade through it;’ and so stuffed it into my 
portmanteau. At Petherwyn I took the book out 
and read the first chapter. I disliked it so much that I 
determined never to touch it again. I don’t know that 
I did not fling it across the room. I rather think I did. 
So back into my portmanteau it went, and remained 
until my visit to Hurst, when I again saw it, and 
thought I might as well read it, so as to be able to tell 
about it. So once more I took the ‘old thing, 
and read straight on for three chapters or so, until at 
last I came to one called, ‘Do you feel your sins for- 
given?’ By means of this my eyes were opened,” 


His anxiety to find Rest in his Saviour had been great. 
His joy was now correspondingly great. He continues :-— 

“TI was in bed at the time reading. I sprang out of 
bed and leaped about the room rejoicing and praising 
God that Jesus died for me. From that day to this* I 
have lived under the shadow of His wings in the assur- 
ance of faith that I am His and He is mine.” 

Let no one smile at this. There is no greater joy 
than to enter into the joy of the Lord. 

Not very long after this, Hannington paid a visit to 
his friend and correspondent in Surrey. They had a 
good time together, those former companions, who now 
were companions indeed in the service of Christ. 


* This note was written just before his second missionary 
journey to Africa. 


CHAPTER VL 
WORK AND PLAY IN DEVONSHIRE. 


HANNINGTON returned to Trentishoe in a very different 
frame of mind from that in which he had quitted it. 
Like that captain of the host of the King of Syria, who 
went back to his master with his flesh “like unto the 
flesh of a little child,” he felt himself to have become a 
new man. He went back to his people to tell them 
the wonderful news. That wild, harum-scarum Exmoor 
pony of his, which was always falling, or otherwise 
putting his life in danger, but which he kept “ because 
it was so game,” and “ would go down a cliff almost like 
the side of a house” without flinching, carried him in 
every direction, from cottage to cottage, and farm to 
farm. And he no longer went among the people with- 
out a message. The Word of Life was now, of all 
subjects, the nearest to his lips) An old man known as 
“Carpenter Richards,” died. There were not many 
deaths in Martinhoe. Old Richards had been, in his 
youth, in prison for smuggling. The last words he 
uttered were, “I love Mr. Hannington.” “Oh,” writes 
Hannington, in his private diary, “that it had only 
been ‘I love the Lord Jesus!’” 

But now my dear children, you must not suppose 
for one moment, when you hear that James Hanning- 
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ton’s heart was changed, that he became gloomy, and 
ceased to love fun and frolic. Nothing of the kind 
He was still as fond of play, when he had earned a 


heliday, as any child among you could be. 

Look at these pictures, which are made from his 
own pen and ink sketches. They illustrate the adven- 
tures of himself and a friend, Tom May, who had gone 
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with him to Lundy Island to scamper and scramble 
through a short vacation. Lundy lies out in the 
Atlantic, off the coast of Devon. Its cliffs hang far 
away on the borizon, a purple line against the flame of 


golden sunsets. These cliffs are high and steep. When 
you come near enough you may see that countless sea- 
birds are perched in long lines of white dots upon them. 
On ledges, far above the waves, they lay their pear- 
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shaped eggs, so cunningly made, that, roll as they may, 
they will not roll off. The collector of these eggs 
cannot get at them from below, nor can he reach them 
from above, where they lie midway on the face of the 
inaccessible cliff. The only plan is that a rope should 
be tied under his arms, and that he should allow himself 
to be let down over the edge. He is armed with what 
looks like a tiny butterfly net. It is a circle of wire 
and netting, just large enough to hold a gull’s egg, and 
fixed at the end of a long cane. With this he scoops 
up all the eggs within reach, and puts them into the 
wallet hung about his neck. Hannington, partly for 
the sake of the adventure, and partly to add some 
cormorant’s eggs to his collection, persuaded his host, 
Mr. Dovell, and his friend, whom he nicknamed 
“Cluppins,” to let him down from the edge of a 
tremendous precipice. They were more nervous than 
he, and got well laughed at by the enthusiastic eggsman 
as he scrambled up again with the contents of three 
nests in his pockets. I hope that the sketches ave 
imaginary, and that he did not really play upon his 
friends the trick which they depict. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that, when mischievously inclined, he was quite 
capable of doing so. One can only trust that they 
knew him too well to be seriously alarmed, even when 
the rope suddenly slackened, and found themselves 
on their backs, 

The next day, these two big boys planned an ex- 
ploration into a certain dark and deep cave, which was 
known to be the haunt of seals, There was no way of 
getting at it from the land; they had to take off their 
clothes and swim into the entrance. Soon they found 
themselves standing upon the smooth white sand at the 
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mouth of a deep cleft, which wound its way for some 
distance into the darkness. On stooping down to 
examine the sand, they saw distinctly many fresh tracks 
of seals. As the passage is very narrow, and of utter 
darkness, the danger of meeting an alarmed and frantic 
seal, in a place where neither could pass the other, 
would not be small. A seal can bite savagely when he 
is brought to bay. Hannington’s companion very wisely 
advised that they should content themselves with 
having gone so far, and should return by the way that 
they came. But there never was any going back for 
those who followed Hannington ; unless, indeed, they 
deserted him and went back alone. ‘This, of course, his 
friend had no thought of doing ; and so the two wormed 
their way inward along the slimy passage, till they 
reached a large chamber called the Seals’ Kitchen. 
Every moment they expected a charge of sea-monsters, 
but when they arrived at the end of their journey, they 
found that the seals, which had taken refuge there at 
high tide, had made their way out again just before 
their own intrusion. Fortunately for them. Had Mr. 
and Mrs. Seal been at home, they might have resented 
the visit as an impertinence, and been almost as grumpy 
as was old Gruffanuff to the Fairy Blackstick. 

_ As their clothes were off, and the water was warm, 
and there are no summer visitors to be scandalized on 
far-away Lundy, they next amused themselves by 
swimming to various places at the foot of the sheer 
cliffs, and climbing up, amid screaming, circling sea- 
gulls, to the ledges where the shags had laid their 
odd-shaped eggs. 

Hannington was fond of turning his adventures into 
doggrel verse for the children at home. He made 
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several books of rhymes. This is how they were 
introduced :— 


“Nephews and nieces, come this way, 
And hear what Uncle has to say. 
Oh! such a funny man is he 
As ever you may wish to see. 
Johnnie, Katie, Tootsie, run 
To see your Uncle’s book of fun. 
And, as it’s such a jolly day, 

Let’s ask for a half-holiday.” 


Here are some specimens, with pen and ink 
sketches :— 


4 
ZENS \ 

Me. 
SOS 


Sometimes we two 

Ourselves would row: 
For lobsters and for crabs 

We'd set the pots, 

And cateh such lots, 
Baiting for them with dabs” 
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* Cluppins take heed, 
Great care you need, 

To take them from the pot; 
One little nip 
Will make you skip 

And jump about a lot.” 


There are quantities of fish round Lundy Island, and 
sometimes the friends went fishing at night for conger 
eels. But here even more caution was necessary than 
with the crabs, for congers have teeth, and you must 
take care of your legs as you haul them in, or “ They’l] 
bite your calves, quite clean in halves.” 

After all this exercise, the two friends felt inclined 
for a quiet night and a sound sleep. But that is just 
what Lundy Island does not provide. The Book of 
Khymes goes on to say :— 


* One goes to bed and sleeps quite sound 

Until the clock strikes two, 

And then a monstrous Brahma cock 
Screams cock-a-doodle-doo, 

A Turkey answers gobble-gob, 
Hens lay some eggs and cluck, 

Lambs baa for milk, the Donkey brays, 
And loudly quacks the Duck.’ 


* A Cow moos deep, her Calf replies, 

A Dog begins to bark ; 

No sleep for me, I soon perceive, 
Until again ’tis dark. 

I’ve thrown my soap, I’ve hurled my socks, 
And now the jug [ll throw ; 

If t comes to this, I send the chacrs— 
The wretches, they shall go!” 
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“ Cock-a-doodle-doo, I don’t care for you ; 

Why don’t you throw your shoe? Cock-a-doodle-doo.* 
“ Bow-wow-wow, I mean to make a row ; 

Yowl, yowl, yowl, I mean to howl.” 

“ Ba, ba, ba, I’ve lost my Ma ; 

Where’s my Pa? Ba, baa, baal* 


As for friend Cluppins,— 


“ Poor Cluppins could not sleep one night ; 
He said the fowls did scream. 
Jumping from his bed, he straightway vowed 
He'd go and settle them. 
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And so descending in his shirt, 
Dashed at them through the door, 

But soon had reason to resolve . 
He would do that no more. 

The fowls were not inclined to fear 
What like a ghost did look ; 

With quacks and shrieks they flew at him. 
And Cluppins had to ‘hook’ !” 


On another occasion Cluppins and he proposed to 
explore a certain dark and deep cave at the foot of the 
cliffs not far from Martinhoe. About these mysterious 
caves on that wild coast, the country people are very 
superstitious and timid. 

“ Said village folk, with sigh and frown, 
The sea will surely all you drown, 
Sea monsters tear ’ee bone from bone ; 
Now do’ee let that cave alone.” 
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But they were not to be deterred. 


“The tide was up; we had to wade; 
And very wet our boots it made.” 


They carried provisions and materials for making a 
fire, and spent a night picnicking in the cave, from 
which, to the wonder of the old folk, they came out 
unharmed. 

So, between hard work and wholesome play, Har- 
tington spent his days happily in Devonshire. But the 
time came when he was to leave the wild west coast and 
undertake harder work elsewhere. His father had, as 
we have already noticed, built a chapel in his own 
grounds of St. George’s, at Hurstpierpoint. He now 
wrote, urging his son to come and take charge of it, and 
of the District which had been allotted to it. He did 
not feel at all inclined to go. He was now quite happy 
at Martinhoe. The people loved and trusted him. 
They flocked to hear him preach, Crowds would 
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throng the little churches, sometimes overflowing into 
porch and churchyard, when he was expected. He, too, 
loved the folk, and his work among them, and all the 
surroundings of his life—the rough rides over stormy 
moors, and the wild sea-cliffs and the sounding sea. 

There was nothing of all this at Hurst. It was a 
country place indeed, but quite near to Brighton and to 
civilization. He was not at all sure that he would be so 
well received at home, where all had known him since 
he was a baby. But he laid the matter before God in 
prayer, I find a scrap of paper among his notes 
referring to this question, upon which is written the 
truly beautiful petition :— 


“ Dear Lord, mercifully reveal Thy will in this matter, 
Be Thou ever my Guardian and Guide.” 


So childlike was his spirit, and so simple his trust ! 

As time went by, the answer to his prayer came, as 
such answers generally do, in the gradual removal, one 
by one, of every difficulty. 

When he was quite sure that it was God’s will that 
he should go to Hurst, he determined that he would first 
prepare himself for his new sphere. At St. George’s 
he would be thrown upon his own resources. He there- 
fore decided at once to leave Martinhoe, and spend some 
time with an experienced clergyman, who would be able 
to teach him how to work a parish. 

For this purpose he selected the parish of Darley 
Abbey, close to Derby. There he stayed for some 
months with the vicar, the Rev. J. Dawson, and was 
initiated into all the mysteries of Bible Classes, Parish 
Teas, Clubs, Schools, etc., etc. 

During the short time that he spent at Darley, Has 
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nington quite won the hearts of the people. His frank 
and open manner took them by storm ; his eccentricities 
only endeared him the more to them. As a mill- 
worker was heard to say: “We all like Mr. Han- 
nington, and no mistake; he is so free like; he just 
comes into your house, and sticks his hands down 
into the bottom of his pockets, and talks to you like 
a man.” 

The people of Darley still remember him with 
affection. As to the family party at the vicarage, he 
was the life and soul of it Such a man could not fail 
to make friends, 


CHAPTER VII. 


ST. GEORGE'S, HURSTPIERPOINT, 
(1875.) 


IT is never easy for a young man to return as a prophet 
to those who have known him when he was a lad. 
They are always slow to believe that he is grown up, 
and that he has learnt to do better than in the days of 
old. To many of James Hannington’s old friends it 
had seemed like a miracle when he boldly took his 
place among the fighting men in the vanguard of 
Christ’s great army. 

His former acquaintances wondered. After meeting 
with one of these, Hannington writes: 

“Had a long and profitable converse with David 
Johnston. He told me that he never had had any hope 
of my conversion, I seemed so utterly given over to the 
world.” 

On another occasion one of Hannington’s college 
friends was spending the month of September at the 
country house of an old St. Mary Hall man. “The 
great change” had but lately passed over himself. He 
could not have hidden it if he would. A new language 
and words to which his companion was unaccustomed 
cropped up as the two trod the stubbles, or waded knee 
deep through the turnip-fields, carrying destruction 
among the partridges. An indefinable aroma of a new 
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life permeated even their conversation over the pipes at 
night. But when, finally, he confessed that he had 
heard the call of Christ, and was resolved to follow 
Him, his companion lost no time, but wrote off at once 
to Hannington for advice. Said he: “I don’t know 
what has come over He is dreadfully changed 
in his views. You must come and spend a few days with 
us when next he is here, and we will soon settle him 
between us.” Alas! those three were never to meet on 
earth. Had they done so within two years of that 
letter there would, indeed, have been two against one, 
but the majority would not have been upon the side 
espoused by Hannington’s perplexed correspondent! 
Over Hannington, too, that Change had passed. 

No wonder, then, that he returned to St. George’s, as 
its minister, with some misgivings of heart. Everybody 
there would remember his boyish pranks. But he soon 
let the people know what they were to expect from 
him. And they, on their part, soon learned to look up 
to him as their pastor indeed. St. George’s Chapel was 
always well filled while he was there. The pretty 
building with its high-pitched roof and simple chancel 
standing in the grounds of the manor-house, and sur- 
rounded by its lawns and shrubberies, became a centre 
of attraction for miles around, 

Here he laboured during the next seven years, un- 
known to the world but well enough known in the 
neighbourhood of Hurst, and winning the affections of 
his people in a manner in which it is given to few 
clergymen to do. 

Even had the grown-up people failed to appreciate 
him, the children would have been his devoted friends. 
He was never formidable to them. In his old faded 
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boating-coat—his St. Mary Hall “blazer”—he would 
walk briskly down the village street. All the children 
knew well enough that the pockets of that coat were 
filled with goodies. They looked out for him with a 
shy expectancy. One day, as he walked with a certain 
dignified ecclesiastic, this time attired in proper clerical 
uniform, a little girl stole up timidly behind, and pulled 
his coat tails. “Please, sir,” said she, blushing, “ haven't 
you got a bull’s-eye for me?” 

The children would often gather around him in 
groups when he stopped for a few moments somewhere 
by the wayside. Then he would put them through a 
special little catechism of homely truths. He would, 
for example, teach them all the “nots.” Thus, they were 
not to “sneak,” not to speak untruths, etc. When next 
he met them they were cross-examined. “ Now, then, 
what were the three things you were not to do, eh?” 
So they would try to answer, and they knew that the 
rewarding bull’s-eye would never fail to be forthcoming. 

Almost everybody had a good word for him. As 
people are apt to nickname those for whom they enter- 
tain a special affection, so the people of Hurst knew this 
friend of theirs by the pet name of “Jemmy.” He was 
Hurstpierpoint’s Jemmy—their own Jemmy. For all 
that he would have been a bold boy who ventured to 
take a liberty with James Hannington. There was no 
one in the district to whom the young men raised their 
caps more readily, They regarded him not merely with 
affection, but with an unquestioning admiration, 

The secret of this was, no doubt, that he was very 
fond of the boys, He would get hold of them in all 
sorts of ways, and attract them to himself by a flattering 
interest in their pursuits) Thus he would often wean 
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them from evil companions, and encourage them to 
cultivate any special talent which he might detect in 
them. Boys who had a taste for collecting curiosities 
or specimens of natural history, he would invite to his 
house, and allow them to examine his own large and 
various collections and cabinets, All this with a good- 
natured raillery, which was very effective in checking 
any disposition to conceit on the part of his protégées. 
His quizzical smile kept everybody at his own proper 
level. No boy with a taste for the concertina, or for 
scribbling designs upon his slate, or for rapid summing, 
was suffered to delude himself into the idea that he was 
an embryo Mozart, or Turner, or the future senior 
wrangler of the village. One of his friends* reports 
the following characteristic reply to a lad who “ fancied 
himself” as a musician, and to whom he at once con- 
sented to allow the use of his own harmonium. “But 
when shall I begin, sir?” asked the boy. “Oh, well,” 
said Hannington, looking at him with an amused smile, 
**T shall be ov¢ on Thursday.” 

These lads and the young men loved him. He 
gathered them together into a Bible Class and Temper- 
ance Association. They were called “ Hannington’s 
Saints,” but they were not much afflicted thereby. 
They were taught to regard the disapproval of scoffers 
as the highest compliment that could be conferred upon 
them. The following extract from his diary will show 
how closely he was accustomed to watch his lads, and, 
as he used to term it, to “father” them. 


“Went to the Review with several of my Bible 
Class. I had also with me S. S., whom I am trying to 
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get hold of. We passed, on the road, a vanful of the 
wild lads of the parish. It was extraordinary to watch 
S. S., how wistfully he looked at them, and evidently 
longed to be with them. He watched them until they 
disappeared from view. Oh! what a fight the devil is 
going to make for that young man! Get to Thyself 
the victory, O Lord! Amen and amen.” 


There is little room for wonder that Hannington 
was both respected and beloved. As we question his 
people, there come out, one by one, the sacrifices which 
he made for them and for the Great Cause which he 
had at heart. Take the following example: 

He was very fond of riding. There was no pleasure 
to which he looked forward with more keen delight 
than to a long gallop over the downs, or a scamper with 
his sister-in-law through the country lanes. They two 
would sometimes start from the field beyond the 
gardens of St. George’s, and ride straight across country, 
clearing everything in the way, in a neck-and-neck race, 

But one day Hannington announced that he had 
sold his horse. He would ride no more. He had need 
of the money for other things which were not hard to 
guess, For the future he would go about the parish on 
foot. As for the stable and coach-house, he meant to 
knock them into one. They would, if properly fitted 
up, form an excellent mission room, and just such an 
one as he had for a long while wanted for his meetings. 
No sooner said than done. Just behind his house 
stands the transformed stable to-day. Papered, car- 
peted, hung with paraffin lamps, provided with forms 
and harmonium—a model mission hall; and a model, also, 
of what may be done by a man whose heart is wholly 
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given to serve the Lord. These and many similar 
acts were done so quietly and so wholly without display 
of any kind, that many of his most intimate friends 
never suspected that he was making any special sacrifices. 
Of all this from himself they never heard a syllable. 

On February the roth, 1877, a very happy event 
took place. James Hannington was married to Miss 
Hankin-Turvin. From that time the parish had a 
mother as well as a father. Both husband and wife 
devoted themselves to the needs of their people. She 
visited everywhere, and was everywhere welcomed. He 
could be relied upon in every emergency. On one 
occasion we find him nursing a poor boy, sick with the 
small pox, whom no one else dared to approach. On 
another occasion, when he called at a certain house, and 
found the housewife ill and unable for her daily round, 
he rolled up his own sleeves, and set to work to wash up 
and put things tidy. He tried to be a man of God 
thoroughly furnished unto af good works ; and, indeed, 
such the people found him to be. They came to him 
in all their trouble, and in all sorts of emergencies. 

Perhaps you may like to read some of the holiday 
letters which Hannington wrote to his wife, Unhappily, 
she was not very well, and was seldom able to accom- 
pany him on his rambles. The following was written 
from Aix-les-Bains. It was not quite a Ao/iday letter, 
since the poor writer had gone abroad for health’s sake, 
and not foramusement. He was suffering from a severe 
rheumatic attack,and had been ordered to try the baths, 
About them he writes :-— 

“T must give you a little idea of the baths. As we 
take them daily, I am getting quite learned. You get 
up and dress lightly at a few minutes before eight. 
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Then, at the establishment, you are seated on a wooden 
stool, and two jets of hot water are let fly at you; the 
man asking ‘Est-ce bon?’ meaning, Is the water too hot 
or too cold? And if you object, and say: ‘I—i—i—t— 
s—s—b—doiling |’ he says, ‘Non, c’est bon’ He then 
begins to rub and pinch you from head to foot, after 
which he lightlv rubs you with a towel, and then rings a 
bell. At this two men appear with a hooded chair, in 
which is laid a blanket. You enter, and are swaddled 
up tight like a mummy, so tight that you can’t move. 
You are told to lean well back, and off you go, full tilt, 
to your hotel. Starting from the baths, you go downa 
steep flight of stairs; the curtains are drawn in front so 
that you cannot see, and you can’t move hand or foot, 
and you feel inclined to scream to the men to tell them 
you are going to pitch on your head. One morning, as 
I arrived near my hotel, a conversation took place 
between Fanchette, the maid, and my men. ‘Who 
have you got there?’ said she. ‘Number Fifteen.’ 
‘Fifteen! Why, she 2 OTisn't shes i's hee ee 
Then it’s Fourteen.” I had told them the wrong number, 
and narrowly escaped being carried into a lady’s room ! 
Arriving at the hotel, you have to be got upstairs, which 
is a somewhat difficult process, and rather trying to the 
nerves. The curtains are then drawn back, and you are 
taken up by the shoulders and feet, and lifted like a 
mummy into bed. There you have to lie for about half 
an hour, to produce a re-action, when your housemaid, 
who is a man, comes and unmummies you. I hope 
that, after a bit, I shall be better, but there are not many 
signs yet.” 

By and by he was able to return home, quite restored 
to health. Then followed a long spell of hard work, and 
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then another holiday on Lundy Island. To this the 
following letter refers :— 


“We are not failing to enjoy ourselves: ..... We 
watch the tremendous seas, and, like young children, 
venture on to small rocks as the sea is coming up, and 
laugh at the unlucky wight who remains too long and 
gets splashed. We bathe too. The other day I was 
knocked down by a wave and bruised my knee. Beetles 
are rather out of favour. I hope, my dear, that you are 
quite well, and have not disappointed your eyes over the 
various posts that have brought no letters. ..... 1 
often think of sweet Gashum, and I send him and you 
the most tremendous amount of kisses...... 

“Oh, my dear, the rats have eaten my nailey boots. 
Who would have thought of it! But it was a judgment! 
Those boots have been nothing but trouble. The fact 
was that my Pa gave them to me to give away, and I 
appropriated them to my own use! They’ve leaked. 
They’ve got wet and refused to get dry. They’ve been 
slippery on the shore, slippery on the rocks. I was 
carrying them through a pool of water; a wave came, 
and to save my boots I lost my balance, and fell and 
hurt my knee, and now the rats! yes, the rats. Never 
defraud the poor of a pair of boots again! Perhaps the 
boots are the Jonahs that keep us bound here.* But I 
can’t give them away now. Whether you shall send the 
other pair by Mr. Mitten or not, I will leave until I land. 
Alas! that will not be to-day. We can see over to 
Instow, and nothing is coming. 


* They were detained for ten days beyond their time by rough 
weather, during which no boat could cross from the mainland. 
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“ An hour or two later. The skiff is reported. We 
are in the greatest glee. So good-bye. A thousand 
kisses, and many to dearest little Gashum.” 


“ Gashum,” of course, is the baby. Why so called I 
shall not be rash enough to attempt to guess, but Han- 
nington nicknamed all those whom he loved. It wasa 
special mark of his affection. “Gashum” is mentioned 
in all the letters of this date in ever varying terms of 
endearment. In another sentence he says, “I hope dear 
little baby is quite well. One thing I am quite certain 
about, and that is that he does not miss his Gogum.” 

To the children he wrote about these “ Nailey 
Boots ” :— 


“ And food so short, and who’d have thought 
Famine would reach the rats! 


Ubere GYe up The, fos 
Next morn the rats had eaten them. 
I thought the rats a bore ! 


James Hannington was very fond of his children, 
In a letter to his wife, he writes of the baby of the day: 
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“ You may kiss his little dear face for me.” When they 
grew out of babyhood, they were not less dear to him. 
Afterwards, when he became a great traveller, the 
thought of his little people at home always lay warm 
upon his heart. The following extract from a sermon 
preached at Bath, after he had been consecrated Bishop, 
is an example of this. He said :— 

“In Africa, when far inland, the mail comes in but 
once a month. Its arrival is heralded by two gun-shots, 
fired in quick succession. No matter what one may be 
doing, he leaves his occupation, and hurries forward to 
get a sight of his precious letters. There would be 
some, perhaps, from my brothers, some from friends, 
always one from my wife. But once there was one 
which, when I saw the handwriting, I opened first. It 
was on a bare half-sheet of paper, the lines running this 
way and that way ; tumbled and soiled; but that one 
letter I read first, and treasured above all the others. /¢ 
was from my dear litile son, and contained but two 
lines: ‘My dear Father,—God bless you.’ These few 
words received by me in the wilds of Africa were more 
precious than many a longer letter.” 

When James Hannington and his friend, Mr. F. 
May, at last managed to return from Lundy to the 
mainland, they walked through much of North Devon, 
seeking out places of architectural interest. Hanning- 
ton wished to interest his young men at Hurst in archi- 
tecture, so he utilized this holiday trip to get informa- 
tion on the subject. When the two friends, still walking, 
reached Bude, they went naturally to the hotel to seek 
quarters for the night. They scarcely realized, how- 
ever, what an effect their scrambles on the rocks of 
Lundy, and their struggles through the bogs and over 
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the moors of Devon must have had upon their clothes 
When these two hot, dusty, and travel-stained pedes- 
trians presented themselves at the hotel they were 
received with scant courtesy.. They looked tramp-like 
and unpromising. The innkeeper eyed them and was 
not cordial. However, they were not annoyed or dis- 
couraged. Hannington writes: “This amused us far 
more than if we had been received as great men in dis- 
guise. I enjoy seeing every side of life.” 

Some old men of thirty still remain boys at heart, 
my young friends, though you will scarcely credit the fact. 
Here is another extract from the diary of this same 
holiday :— 


“ July 21st.—Walked to Shermanbury. The church, 
Iam told, was originally the squire’s stable, and I can 
well believe it. The water was so high on the road that 
I had to wait until a farmer came along and drove me 
over, but, coming back, I had to strip. It was four feet 
deep on the road, an unknown thing in the middle of 
summer.” 


One need not pity him. Had he had to swim across 
with his clothes on his head he would, I have little 
doubt, have preferred it. 

On another occasion, when these two same friends 
were spending a short holiday in a walking tour, they 
started to cross Dartmoor. A dense fog suddenly swept 
up and covered all the familiar landmarks. They soon 
lost their way. By and by, to their dismay, they fell 
into a bog, and were in real peril of their lives. But 
Hannington was equal to the emergency. He says :— 

“When in the worst place I kept up F.’s drooping 
spirits by solemnly pulling my tooth-brush out of my 
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pocket and cleaning my teeth. The shout of laughter 
at my composure, and the breathing time it gave us, 
pulled us together, and we safely crossed a dreadfully 
dangerous place. Arrived at Prince Town, and thence 
to Tavistock, twenty-two miles, where we caught the 
train and proceeded to South Petherwyn.” 


In the summer of 1881, we met in Switzerland. 
Hannington, who as you know was an enthusiastic 
botanist, had planned with Mr. Mitten, the great author- 
ity upon mosses, to make a short moss-hunting tour, 
and we had arranged to meet each other, if possible, at 
Zermatt. There I met the two collectors, who were so 
intent upon their mosses that one could scarcely get a 
word with them. Hannington, however, did find time 
for one or two climbs. He ascended the Riffel-horn, a 
steep and precipitous peak of rock which juts out from 
the Riffel pastures, and overhangs, like a pinnacle, the 
frozen sea of the Gorner Glacier. This, though not so 
high as some other peaks, is a really dangerous climb, 
and should not be attempted alone. One may easily 
slip upon the treacherous rock slants which shoot down- 
ward so sheerly into the giddy depth. And he who slips 
there is dashed to pieces. So his friends told Hanning- 
ton when he recounted his exploit. But he writes: “ It 
did not seem dangerous to me.” After all—as the Cat 
says to Rudy, in Hans Andersen’s story of the Ice 
Maiden—“ One does not fall down if one is not afraid.” 

He also ascended the Breithorn and Monte Rosa. 
While on the latter mountain, he gave proof of that 
determination and firmness of will which so eminently 
distinguished him. He had for some time beena staunch 
teetotaller. He had found that to be necessary in fight- 
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ing against drunkenness at Hurst. He was resolved 
that, come what might, he would show that a man could 
do under all circumstances without alcohol. On this 
occasion his resolve was put to a rather severe test. He 
had started to ascend the great mountain at a very early 
hour with his guides. When the morning was further 
advanced, and the lanterns were put out, the party found 
themselves upon the steep snow slopes which lead up- 
ward from the Gérner Glacier. Hannington had not 
been able to eat his dry bread and tough, stringy meat 
at breakfast, and now felt far from well. He began to 
suffer from what is known as “snow sickness.” This is 
not uncommon when one commences alpine work. The 
usual remedy is a mouthful of brandy. This is almost 
always effectual, and his guides repeatedly urged him to 
take some. He was, however, resolute, and preferred to 
attempt to conquer his bodily weakness by sheer effort of 
the will. This he did successfully, and, persevering, in 
due time reached the summit. This was soon noised 
abroad in Zermatt. Indeed, I heard of it the same even- 
ing, and rode up to the Riffel early the following morn- 
ing to inquire for him. I found him busy with his 
mosses, and none the worse—except indeed in com- 
plexion—for his adventure. He got a good scolding 
for his extreme and Spartan-like application to himself 
of his own principles, but was, in our secret hearts, 
admired none the less. 

This visit to Switzerland was a very short one. 
Hannington had had a spring holiday, and did not think 
himself justified in remaining abroad longer than a fort- 
night. A few days after this he was again among his 
people at Hurst. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CALL TO GO FORTH. 


AND now we must explain how it came to pass that the 
heart of James Hannington was drawn towards Africa, 
and by what process he was led to believe that duty 
called him to leave his work at Hurst and to offer him- 
self as a Missionary to the heathen. When first he 
began to be “a fisher of men” he found nothing 
interesting in the Foreign Mission Field. In fact, he 
knew next to nothing about it. But he could not re- 
main long in ignorance. Little by little facts came to 
him of heroic deeds done for Christ, in the dark places 
of the earth, by brave men who were not afraid to 
hazard their lives. His attention was arrested. When 
he heard, in 1878, of the violent deaths of the gallant 
Lieut. Shergold Smith and his devoted companion, Mr. 
O’Neill, on the shore of the Victoria Nyanza, he was 
deeply moved. He felt within himself the stirrings of 
a strong desire to offer to fill the gap which their fall 
had made in the ranks of the little Central-African 
Mission Army. That desire slowly ripened and deve- 
loped into a fixed purpose. 

We find evidences of this in his private journal. At 
last we come to the following entry :— 


“H. G. came to see me, and, to my surprise, told 
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me that he longed to become a Missionary. I told him 
that I longed to be one too. Smith and O’Neill’s death, 
and some papers I had read, had set me longing.” 


Then— 


“ Nov. 21st, 1881.—Church Missionary Society meet- 
ing at the Dome, Brighton; Bruce from Persia. Most 
interesting. How that man’s words went to my heart!” 

“ Nov. 29th.—Went to Eastbourne to a meeting of 
C. M. S. District Secretaries. Holy Conimunion 10 a.m. 
At 11 a.m. Mr. Lombe addressed the meeting. He is 
a grand man; I only wish we had one like him. After 
lunch, at which I thought myself happy to be near Mr. 
Lombe, Mr. Eugene Stock spoke. Clear and incisive. 
If he had asked me to go out, I should have said, Yes. 
I longed to offer myself to go. 

“1882. Feb. 11th.—Cyril Gordon came to me. I 
opened to him my heart about offering myself as Mis- 
sionary. It does not seem to me, however, possible that 
the C. M.S. would accept me. I am not worthy of the 
honour.” 


The Church Missionary Society, however, thought 
differently. Mr. Wigram had heard of what was pass- 
ing through his mind. He wrote a kind letter pro- 
posing that he should offer himself for foreign work. 
This letter seemed to Hannington to be a call from God. 
He hesitated no longer. He resolved that if the cause 
of Christ demanded his services elsewhere, he would give 
up his home and all its comforts and would go wherever 
he might be sent. The way was soon made plain. A 
party of Missionaries were starting for U-Ganda, on the 
Victoria Nyanza, almost immediately, He was offered 
the leadership of the company. If you look at the map 
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of Africa, my dear children, you will see what a long, 
long way U-Ganda lies from England. It is even 
farther off than it looks. For the way thither passes 
through miles and miles of dreary desert and poisonous 
swamps, where the white man may hardly live, and 
among treacherous and bloodthirsty savages. 

Hannington not only accepted this offer, but he 
planned how he could put the Church Missionary Society 
to as little cost as possible in his own behalf. He 
therefore agreed to pay £100 a year toward his travel- 
ling expenses, to subscribe £450 toward the outfit of his 
party, and to go without any persona! salary. 

When all was settled he writes :— 

“T returned home, and broke the news to my wife. 
She was more than brave about it, and gave me to the 
Lord.” 

The people of St. George’s, at Hurst, were much 
grieved when they heard of their pastor’s determination 
to leave them. They tried at first to persuade him to 
remain. 

He had announced that upon a certain Sunday he 
would explain to them his reasons for taking this step. 
The chapel was, of course, thronged. Many wept 
aloud. The people would hardly let him go. Some 
could not be made to understand that he ought to go, 
However, there was no appeal, and when they found 
that he believed that God had summoned him to Africa, 
and that he would not be turned from his purpose, they 
did what they eould to encourage him. Among other 
suitable gifts they subscribed £85 towards his outfit. 

Hannington preached his last sermon in the Parish 
Church on the evening of May 16th, 1882. 

After the sermon he found a great crowd waiting out- 
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side the church to receive him, and his hand was wrung 
by friends and acquaintances who formed one continu- 
ous double line all the way to his own house. He did 
not get away from their embraces until past midnight. 
Early the same morning—for he saw the last of his 
friends at 12.30 a.m.—he left for the docks; but as the 
diary here becomes more circumstantial, we may con- 
tinue the narrative in his own words, 


“ May 17th.—Up at § a.m., though I had everything 
well prepared. Ah, what a heavy heart I had. I longed 
now to be away, for the worst was yet to come. The 
pound of flesh, blood and all, must be cut away. First, 
my dear mother-in-law, not the mother of my youth, 
but of my manhood, loved with a man’s affection. She 
remained in her own room, and was the first of the 
home circle to receive the stab. How brave she was; 
and she, of all, feels that she has least chance of seeing 
me again. We parted calmly. Next my boy, Tom 
Lewry, who has served me so lovingly—he wished to 
say good-bye to me alone; and then, passionately fling- 
ing his arms around my neck, implored me not to leave 
him. Next was the meeting at family prayers ; how I 
got through it Ido not know. Then dear Mr. Boxall 
came, so faithful, so silent. Good-bye to him meant all 
that it could possibly convey. Now came, of all my 
affectionate friends, H. B. For a month I had seen him 
nearly every day, and every time, I think, without 
exception, he had burst into tears about my going, and 
has offered to work his passage to Zanzibar if I would 
let him follow me. Now my most bitter trial—an 
agony that still cleaves to me-—saying good-bye to the 
little ones. Thank God that all the pain was on one 
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side. Over and over again I thank Him for that. 
Come back soon, papa!’ they cried. Then the servants, 
all attached to me. My wife, the bravest ofall. . 

“T was about to jump into my brother’s carriage. 
The publican’s son (I was always thought to be the pub- 
lican’s enemy) crept up, and thrust a letter into my hand, 
a pretty book-marker, and a text, and a letter written 
by his mother. The thing that broke me down was 
passing a building. The roughest of the rough men, 
who I thought would have had a holiday to rejoice at 
my departure, left work, and crowded round to express 
their sorrow as best they could; several were at the 
train on the platform. Then came two hours’ quiet, but 
quiet just then to me was terrible. I rushed to Salisbury 
Square to see if there were any parting message, and 
was well rewarded by Wigram saying: ‘I felt certain 
that you would find time to look in once more; you are 
ubiquitous. How the Lord helped me. Svrely if I 
wanted a parting sign to hasten me forward, it was to 
be found in the great support He gave me. I had 
thought that preaching in a crowded church, people 
blocking my way along the road and clinging around 
me, four hours sleep, and such a leave-taking, would 
have given me a severe headache and feeling of lassitude. 
I was, however, entirely free from any bodily pain or 
weariness, and I had not experienced such freshness for 
a month. The fountain of my tears seemed held back. 
I have not said that dearest Sam, the best of brothers, 
came with me to Salisbury Square. He had been skir- 
mishing about, putting continual extra touches to my 
already comfortable kit. Now, from Liverpool Street to 
the docks, he began emptying his pockets of money and 


forcing little articles of comfort upon me, Then there 
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was the bustle of the ship, and the saying good-bye on 
the part of others to their relations, for only mine were 
allowed to go as far as Gravesend. Then came the 
final farewell to my brother. . . . I watched and 
watched and watched the retreating tow-boat, until I 
could see it no longer, and then hurried down below. 
Indeed, I felt for the moment as one paralyzed. . . . 
Now was the time for re-action! No. ‘Casting all 
your care upon Him.’ . , . I went below, and set 
my cabin in order for sea, arranged about prayers, etc., 
and the rest of the day passed so rapidly that, when 
night came, I scarcely knew it was gone. ‘My God, 
how tender Thou art!’” 


CHAPTER [fX. 
AFRICA, 


U-GANDA, the country toward which Hannington and 
his band of missionaries were journeying, is the largest 
and most powerful of the kingdoms of Central Africa, 
It used to be governed by a king named Mtésa, This 
Mtesa was a very intelligent man. When Stanley, the 
well-known traveller, visited him in 1875, he found that 
he was willing, as he thought, to listen to the Truth. 
Stanley wrote home and challenged any Christians who 
were bold enough and zealous enough to send teachers 
to Mtésa. 

This challenge -was immediately answered. Two 
wealthy Christians at once offered £5000 each; and 
before long 424,000 were contributed for this special 
purpose. A missionary band was formed, and was sent 
out to the Victoria Nyanza. Of this first band of 
missionaries some fell sick, some died, some were 
killed. Those who reached U-Ganda found many 
difficulties in the way. The Arabs hated Christianity 
and Christians, the chiefs were jealous for the old 
heathen customs, and by and by some Roman Catholic 
Missionaries from France came and disturbed the mind 
of the King. But the Grace of God was with them, 
and enabled them to overcome all obstacles, so that, at 


about the time when it was resolved to send out 
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Hannington and a fresh party to their relief, they were 
admitting the first five converts into the Church by 
baptism. Some two years later these five had grown 
into eighty-eight. 

The names of the new Missionary band were the 
Revs. R. P. Ashe, J. Blackburn, Cyril Gordon, W. J. 
Edmonds, Mr. C. Wise, an artisan, and Hannington, 
who was in command. 

And now, after this statement of facts, let us see 
how they fared on their journey out. 

Hannington wrote :— 


“JT must leave the farewells. I have not sufficient 
cold blood in my veins to make red ink enough to write 
them. 

“On May the 17th, 1882, at about noon, I found 
myself on board the s.s. Quetta, a fine Clyde-built ship 
of 3200 tons, and began to make inquiries about our 
party. Mr. Ashe was on board, but nobody seemed to 
know anything about the others. The authorities were 
in a great state of perturbation, as time and tide wait for 
no man. I could not help feeling a little nervous when 
I heard that we were to start for Gravesend without 
them, and leave a tug in which they might, if possible, 
overtake us. To my great reliefthey came steaming up 
behind us about an hour later.” In a letter to the 
children he adds, “ But didn’t they catch it from one 
Captain Brown, who was sent to look after them! 
Brown! They say he was éd/ack, and his tongue the 
same colour, And, poor things, it was not their fault 
at all, There had been an accident on the railway.” 


Life on board the Quetta was pleasant enough. The 
ship was comfortable and well provided. There were 
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nice people on board. The mission party, too, found 
plenty to occupy their time in studying Swahili, the 
language of the East Coast of Africa. 

When, however, they had passed through the Suez 
Canal, and reached Aden, at the foot of the Red Sea, 
they found that they must make a disagreeable change. 
They and their belongings were transferred into a dirty 
old vessel called the Mecca, dirty is not a strong enough 
word, so I must use fi/thy. She swarmed with cock- 
roaches, black ants, and bugs, and was, moreover, 
dreadfully overcrowded. 

The Mecca was less than half the size of the Quetta. 
She was packed with passengers. There was no room 
for anybody to be comfortable, and the food was of the 
worst. To add totheir miseries, they soon fell in with 
rough weather and heavy seas. Their position, un- 
pleasant before, was now almost intolerable. Hannington 
was, as we know, quite an old sea dog, but even he was 
prostrated with seasickness. Everybody borrowed 
everybody else’s clothes, till there were no dry or 
presentable raiments on board. He says: “I was 
washed down to leeward twice, and was wet for three 
days, without any opportunity of changing.” 

Happily, the worst times come to an end ; and, at 
last, on June 19th, the shattered and dilapidated crew 
steamed into the calmer waters of the sheltered road- 
stead of the island of Zanzibar. 

There they were heartily welcomed by Mr. Stokes, 
the Society’s Agent, who was to be their guide and 
companion as far as the Great Lake, 

They had not much time to inspect the sights of 
Zanzibar, since they must prepare at once for their long 
journey. The first thing to be done was to get all their 
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goods together. In Central Africa, money is of no use. 
The traveller has to pay for everything with cloth, or 
wire, or beads, or articles of clothing, etc, etc. He 
cannot, therefore, go about, as we do in Europe, with 
some money and bank notes, which can be tucked away 
very conveniently in a small purse. He must employ a 
whole caravan of porters to carry the immense quantity 
of miscellaneous things which he will require as 
“money.” Besides this, since there are no roads good 
enough for waggons, and since horses and mules cannot 
live in many parts of Africa, which are infested by the 
poisonous tsetse fly, he must hire men to bear on their 
heads all his provisions, and instruments, and books, and 
weapons, and ammunition. Everything has to be 
carried by porters. It is generally a great business to 
get a sufficient number of good porters together. 
Happily, this had been already done by Mr. Stokes. 
All that now remained was to make up the goods in 
suitable loads of fifty-five or sixty pounds, and to 
arrange everything so that what they most wanted 
could be easily got at when required. 

The workmen of Zanzibar are notorious for their 
lazy habits, and their sleepy indifference to the hurrying 
of the traveller impatient to be gone. They made no 
exception to this rule for Hannington’s benefit. He 
writes :-— 


“This is the style of thing. At 6 am. you wanta 
package sewn up in canvas, A man promises to send 
fora Hindu at once. You wait patiently for half an 
hour, then you think that you had better go and see, 
and you find that he did not realize that you wanted 
him so quickly ; however, he will now send at once. In 
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fact, you see the messenger start. About an hour later 
he enters the yard, and you jump up. He, on the 
contrary, sits down very complacently, and wonders 
why you bounded up so energetically. You explain 
what you want. He still sits and looks first at you, then 
at your package, and measures both accurately with his 
intelligent eye. By and by he actually rises and 
measures the package, this time with tape. Then he 
once more squats and chews betel nut with an activity 
that you wish he would apply to your job ; and then, in 
about a quarter of an hour, he departs to get his needle 
and thread, promising to return instantly. It is now 
about 9.30, and you are summoned to breakfast, for 
which you are quite ready. On your arrival upstairs 
you find that nobody else has come, so you drop into 
thervempty arm-chair, and wait with the best patience 
you may have. In an hours time the party has 
assembled, expressed its various apologies, and in 
another hour has finished its breakfast. On your arrival 
-in the yard, you find the Hindu has arrived, but has 
quietly waited for you to tell him where to begin. So, 
having stated your opinion at length with great pains 
and with many signs, you are pleased to find that he 
pooh-poohs your notions, and prefers his own way ; at 
the same time he reminds you that it is now noon, the 
hour that he dines, and that he will return afterwards. 
I p.m.,lunch time. At 2 o’clock you return, package 
progressing, but just at that moment a messenger 
enters the yard; the Hindu is especially wanted fora 
short time. It is quite 3.30 before that package is 
finished, Thus, and sometimes worse than thus—did 
we have to battle our way, bale by bale, through an 
immense amount of packing.” 


re 
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Before he started for the interior, Hannington sought 
an interview with the Sultan, Seyyid Barghash. He 
had been told that the Sultan was becoming alarmed at 
the large number of European missionaries who passed 
through Zanzibar, but however this may have been, 
he was received very warmly and with distinguished 
courtesy. 

Dressed in full academicals —scarlet hood and 
Master’s gown—and escorted by the pro-Consul, Col. 
Miles, he made his way to the palace. There a guard 
of honour was drawn up, and the Sultan came down 
into the square with much state, and greeted the young 
English clergyman. He then led the way up those 
steep stairs, which Mr. Johnston has so graphically 
described, into his reception room. After all were 
seated, and glass cups of coffee and sherbet served, the 
Sultan engaged Hannington in conversation as to his 
journey and its object. He writes: “ After about half 
an hour the Consul said we must be going, otherwise 
I think that His Highness would gladly have prolonged 
the interview. Conversation never flagged for a 
moment, although, as far as I was concerned, it was 
carried on through an interpreter. When we left, he 
rose, led the way into the square, and, shaking hands, 
wished us good-bye. He was very interested in our 
expedition. His credulity is surprising. He firmly 
believes in a gigantic snake in U-Gogo, which is reputed 
to reach to the sky, and to devour oxen and women and 
children whole!” 

At last all was ready. The channel between 
Zanzibar and the mainland is about thirty miles, or 
nearly half as far again as Calais from Dover. Mr. 
Stokes crossed first with the greater part of the caravan. 
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The next day the missionaries followed in an Arab 
vessel called a dhow. 

Hannington says: “I am not going to describe that 
dhow. It was as bad as most other dhows, and we 
were packed so closely that if one fell, there he had 
to lie.” 

They reached the shore at Saadani at hich tide, 
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First Landing in Africa. 


The water was then so shallow that they could not bring 
the vessel nearer to land than half a mile. The sea was 
rather rough, and big waves came rolling in shore. The 
old dhow bumped so furiously upon the coral rocks that 
they were afraid she would go to pieces. Mr. Stokes, 
seeing their dilemma, came out to their assistance with a 
small dug-out canoe, over the sides of which the waves 
often broke and nearly filled it with water. This was 
rather an unhappy beginning to their journey ; but they 
made the best of things, and were brought ashore, two 
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or three at a time, in the canoe. As for Hannington, he 
says that he preferred a regular bathe to a foot-bath 
with his boots on. So he stripped off his clothes, put 
them into a bag, which he carried on his head, and, dis- 
regarding the sharks, he waded and stumbled and swam 
over the half mile of rough coral, and through the 
breakers which lay between the vessel and the beach. 
So he landed on the coast of Africa in a manner quite 
characteristic of himself. 

After all this excitement the white men were not 
displeased to find their tents ready pitched, and some 
boiled goat (rather tough, I expect) awaiting their hungry 
mouths. 

The whole of the next day was spent in getting their 
little army of porters into marching order, and in 
arranging things generally. The following morning 
they started. As soon as the great red sun rose above 
the sea, their long caravan, like a black snake, wound its 
way westward towards the vast interior. At first the 
narrow track led through quite homely country, which, 
but for the difference in the appearance of the trees and 
shrubs, would have reminded the travellers of a path 
through an English wood, Then, through tall grass and 
mimosa trees till they reached their first camping ground 
at a spot called Ndumi. These camping grounds are 
used by almost all the caravans. They are chosen 
generally because there is water of some kind close 
at hand. 

At this place Ndumi they had their first experience 
of the horrors of an African well. “You might cut 
the water with a knife. An English cow or an Irish 
sow would have turned from it. However, it boiled 
well, and added body to our tea!” Writing to his 
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children he says: “I had seen ‘green tea,’ but never 
before green coffee. I soon grew tired of grumbling 
because the men would bathe in our drinking water, but 
I did not like to find there dead toads and other animal 
and vegetable putrefaction. Afterwards, when weak and 
ill, I used to avoid drinking any liquid. I have been 
three and even four days at a stretch without drinking 
anything at all.” 

A day or two later the caravan came to a small 
river, the Buzini, which must be crossed. This stream 
is not very deep, but flows rapidly over a rocky bed. 
Hannington and his special “ boys” were on ahead and 
reached the water first. The bearers who should have 
carried the white men across on their shoulders had not 
yet arrived. One of Hannington’s “ boys” offered to 
take him over atonce. He did not much like the look of 
it; but before he could make any resistance, his servant, 
Johar, had seized him, and bore him off in triumph. He 
says i— 

“When we got into the water I felt an ominous 
totter, and told him to return, But I entreated in vain; 
he paid no heed. More staggering about, and entreaties, 
but all to no purpose, on he pressed. Swaying to and 
fro like a bulrush in a gale of wind, I clenched my 
teeth and held my breath. They shouted from the bank 
for Johar to return, but it had not the slightest effect ; 
he felt that his only chance now was to dash right on. 
We were now in mid-stream, and my hopes revived. 
I thought, perhaps But the water grew deeper, 
the rocks at the bottom became more slippery, the 
stream grew stronger. A frantic struggle, and down we 
went flat, Johar collapsing like an indiarubber ball 
punctured by a pin. Far better would it have been for 
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me had I walked through, for then I should have been 
wet merely to the knees, whereas now I was soaked from 
head to foot.” 

This was to be a journey full of adventure. The 
next day was Sunday. Everybody was thinking of 
rest. The Services of the day were over. All was 
quiet. Suddenly a puff of smoke rose from the long, 
dry grass, and ina moment, almost like a flash of light- 
ning, the scrub all round the camp was in a blaze. 
There was not a moment to be lost. The grass was as 
dry as tinder, and the encampment was in the utmost 
danger. All hands were called up. Some struck tents, 
while others beat back the ames with branches of trees, 
Hannington writes: “It was splendid to see the flames, 
and to hear the crackling of leaves and grass, and the 
shouting and screaming of the excited men.” At last 
the fire seemed to have been gotunder. The white men 
wiped the perspiration from their brows, and sat down 
to dinner. They were just raising to their lips their 
bowls of goat soup, when again the cry of “ fire” was 
raised. Everyone sprang up, and the battle commenced 
again. “This time the fire was simply terrific. The 
grass grew far over one’s head, and there were, too, a 
number of palm trees, with dead leaves attached to 
their trunks which carried the flames high into the air. 
These conflagrations can only be got under by following 
them up from behind, and beating them with green 
boughs down the wind. It was enough to make one 
shrink and quail to dash through the raging furnace to 
reach its rear. But through we went, and the next 
moment the battle began. It was simply glorious. The 
naked figures of the men, leaping, yelling, and dashing 
about like so many hundred demons; the roar of the 
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fire almost drowning the cries of ‘Piga moto’ (Beat 
down the fire); the lambent flames and the dense 
rolling volumes of smoke formed a wonderful plu- 
tonic picture. In the midst of it all the white men, 
scorched and dripping with perspiration, urged on 
the workers with all their lung power. While the 
confusion was at its height, I came across Stokes, who 
had attacked the enemy from another flank. He had 
fallen into a hole, and was rather badly shaken. At 
last we conquered,” says Hannington. But it was a 
narrow shave. 

Twelve days later they arrived at the Church 
Missionary Station of Mamboia, which you will see 
marked on the map. And, about a week later, 
at another Station named Mpwapwa. At this last 
Station there was a little creature which caused con- 
tinual wonder and amazement to the natives around. 
This was a tiny English baby. As things are 
valued in proportion to their rarity, this baby was, 
as you may imagine, quite beyond price. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole, the baby’s parents, had gathered a 
number of the children of Mpwapwa around them 
and formed them into a Sunday School. Hannington 
says :— 

“J should like my friends at home to look in upon 
them some Sunday afternoon. Some were very gaudily 
clothed in all sorts of bright colours, some merely in 
goat skins. Others, again, were red with war-paint, 
and carried bows and arrows or spears. Altogether, 
it would be difficult to imagine a more queer yet 
picturesque group of children; and yet, for all this 
funny appearance, they were very respectful and 
orderly, and tried to learn the great lessons which 
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Mrs, Cole endeavours to teach them about the Saviour 
of the world.” 

To all these the little white baby, and the happy 
Christian home in which it was so tenderly nurtured 
were perhaps as eloquent a sermon as any which fell 
from the lips of the Missionary. 


CHAPTER X. 
UYUL 


IF you will again consult the map you will see that the 
way to the Lake runs through a place called Uyui. 
Uyui is a station of the Church Missionary Society. 
To reach it the traveller must pass through the country 
of the Wa-Gogo. The way is not an easy, or a safe 
one. There are wide waterless deserts to be traversed ; 
also far-stretching forests. These forests are not cool 
and shady, as one might suppose. The trees grow apart 
from each other, and the branches are thin and sparse, 
while the leaves cast almost no shadow upon the hard 
scorched soil. While the bushes have plenty of thorny 
twigs which whip the face and tear the clothes, there 
are few honest boughs to screen off the rays of the piti- 
less brazen sun. 

Hannington would sometimes employ his time 
during a halt in exploring these strange wastes, and 
searching for curious plants and insects. He sent 
home some valuable collections of both to the British 
Museum. During these excursions he was often well 
bitten and stung. On one occasion he says :— 

“We suddenly came into the midst of an enormous 
caravan of black ants, and although we fled as fast as 
our legs would carry us, we suffered severely. The 


noise these ants made on the march, as they went by in 
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their countless myriads, was like a kind of hissing roar, 
and the dry bed of the stream in which we were was 
covered with them as far as the eye could reach.” 

He encountered, also, an ant of a specially vixenish 
kind, which would crawl as far as possible up the leg 
of the unfortunate and unsuspecting person whom it 
meant to victimize, and then suddenly sting him so 
viciously that he would jump up and shriek as though 
a red-hot needle had been thrust into his flesh. 

Nor were ants and flies the only tormentors. There 
is found in those woods a beautiful but most malignant 
bean. The pod of it is covered thickly with short red 
hairs. These are very sharp and stiff, and enter the 
skin of the hand which touches them. They are ten- 
fold more poisonous and painful than the nettle. This 
bean is sometimes used by the cruel natives in tor- 
menting criminals. Its agony soon produces raving 
madness. Hannington says :— 

“When I first seized the tempting bait I was nearly 
driven mad with pain, and was a long time discovering 
the source of the mischief ; for, unlike the nettle, which 
stings at once, this venomous pod does not develop its 
evil effects until some time afterwards.” 

If the naturalist or hunter leaves the beaten caravan 
track to search for specimens or game, he finds himself 
exposed to all kinds of dangers. Once Hannington 
had a very narrow escape of losing his life. The people 
dig deep pit-falls, in which they catch the larger beasts. 
These are so cleverly covered with twigs and grass that 
it is very difficult to perceive them. Down one of these 
he fell. It was some ten feet deep. His loaded gun 
was in his hand, but, happily, did not explode. The 
terrified boy who accompanied him peered down, ex- 
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pecting to see his master dead, probably impaled upon 
the spears which are usually fixed at the bottom of 
such pits. However, on this occasion the spears were 
wanting, and he was able to scramble up with the 
help of his servant, shaken and bruised, indeed, but not 
very much hurt. 

These forests, too, are full of robbers—Ruga-Ruga, 
they callthem. They are ever on the alert to waylay 
stragglers. Woe betide the unhappy porter who shall 
lag behind the rest! He will never be heard of more. 
Hannington writes, as they were passing through one of 
these dense shadeless tangled forests, after nightfall :— 

“We were not alone in this desert place. I thought 
I heard voices. When we numbered our men at the 
journey’s end one of them was missing, and the search 
party discovered a pool of blood where he had evidently 
been killed. He must have straggled behind, and been 
set upon and robbed of his load.” 

Whenever the caravan approached a village, the 
white men were the objects of vast curiosity. Hanning- 
ton says :— 

“ The inquisitive Wa-Gogo followed us in swarms as 
we marched, like the people at home running after a 
drum-and-fife band. The vexing part of it was that 
they seemed to think us far more curious than they 
were, and not nearly so enlightened, or civilized, or 
fashionably dressed. Nor, indeed, were we in those 
parts. But that was not easy to recollect.” 

The sketch represents his tent. One native, who 
cannot get a view, is supposed to be saying: “I shall 
bide my time; I daresay he isn’t worth much ;” while 
from the crowd issue cries of “ Did you ever see sucha 


creature?” “No, we never did!!!” “What are those 
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things on his eyes? are they horns growing?” To his 
young friends at home he wrote: “Fancy a set of 
hideous savages regarding your uncle as a strange, out- 
landish creature, frightful to behold! ‘Are those your 
feet, Whiteman?’ ‘No, gentlemen, they are not. They 
are my sandals.’ ‘But do they grow to your feet?’ 
“No, gentlemen, they do not; I will show you.’ Sol 
would unlace a boot. A roar of astonishment followed 
when they saw my blue sock, as they thought my feet 
must be blue and toeless. I pulled off the sock, and 
they were dumbfounded at the sight of my white, five- 
toed foot. They used to think that only my face and 
hands were white, and the rest of me black like them- 
selves. My watch, too, was an unfailing attraction. 
‘There is a man in it” ‘It is Lubari; it is witchcraft,’ 
they would cry. ‘He talks; he says Teek, teek, teek.’ 
My nose they would compare with a spear; it struck 
them as so sharp and thin as compared with their own. 
Often one would give my hair a smart pull to try 
whether it was a wig and would come off.” 

Like naughty children, the people were not only 
inquisitive but often quarrelsome. More than once the 
Whiteman had to step in and interfere. They would 
threaten to shoot one another upon the smallest pro- 
vocation. At such times, when matters grew serious, 
Hannington would run in with his white umbrella and 
brush aside the combatants without ceremony. 

On one occasion the women of a village named 
Itura, which you will find marked on the map, thought 
to do “Bwana” Hannington special hononr. Accord- 
ingly they ranked themselves before his tent and com- 
menced a dance. On and on they went unceasingly 
through the hours of the evening. They never seemed 
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to tire. The eyes grew giddy watching their endless 
gyrations. All the while the drums banged and rattled, 


Stopping a Fight, 


and the people monotonously chanted, repeating the 
same notes over and over again. He says: “One grew 
pale with the ceaseless thudding of the drums.” 

At last the dance came to an end, to the great relief 
of the white visitors. Then Hannington’s turn came, 
and he produced from his bag a doll which had been 
sent him by a lady friend, and solemnly undressed it 
before the astonished and delighted eyes of the assembled 
women. ‘Their admiration and surprise were boundless 
when they saw what a multitude of various garments 
their English sisters wear. 

Before arriving at the Mission Station of Uyui 


A Lion in the Bush. 
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another long stretch of forest desert (or Pori, as it is 
called) of some eighty miles had to be traversed. As 
far as the eye could see were tall, thin and shadeless 
acacia trees, and hard-baked soil which threw back the 
rays of the sun with terrific torce. 

They had travelled as much as possible after sunset. 
One night the porters were very tired. It was difficult 
to keep them from lagging behind. Hannington tried 
all kinds of devices to spur them on, but in vain, At 
last he said toa man who persisted in loitering, “ Very 
well, then I shall leave you to be eaten by lions!” 
Scarcely had he spoken when a great noise was heard 
in front. The sound of shots and shouts filled the air. 
He rushed forward to learn the cause of the commotion, 
and found that there was indeed a lion in the path, 
The great beast was couched in the bushes close to the 
track, and was quietly discussing his supper — some 
poor antelope—which he had killed. The lion was not 
in the least afraid, and refused to budge an inch. He 
only growled when they shouted and fired, and went on 
with his gnawing. Hannington, who was eager for a 
lion adventure, at once went to the front with his gun. 
The men were dreadfuily frightened when they saw him 
take aim, and begged him not to shoot, since, if the lion 
were wounded, it would certainly charge with fury and 
do some mischief. When they saw that he was deter- 
mined, they danced around him, and even tried to pull 
him back by his coat-tails! But he thrust them all 
aside, and, peering into the bushes, tried to make out 
the form of the lion by the light of the moon. Thena 
very amusing scene followed. The porters fled in all 
directions, and took to the trees like monkeys. Two of 
the white men followed their example. The other 
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two determined to abide with their leader and share 
his fate, though one was armed only with a pistol, 
and the other with his white umbrella! Hannington 
says i— 

“Of all lion adventures that I have heard of, this 
was about the most laughable. There was the lion very 
wroth, like a dog with his bone. There was I, with my 
valiant body-guard in line behind me. There were the 
others, thickly clustered upon the trees, like so many 
crows. I was preparing to fire when in rushed a black 
boy, and discharged his gun wildly in the lion’s direc- 
tion. Happily he missed, though the bullet went close 
to where the lion lay. I saw him move and drag his 
prey further into the jungle, where we lost sight 
of him, though we could still hear his deep growl- 
ings.” 

It would have been madness to have pursued the 
lion further in the darkness and among the dense scrub, 
so he unwillingly gave up thechase. As for the porters, 
there was no longer any difficulty in keeping the strag- 
glers together. “Their fatigue suddenly disappeared, 
and they packed together like a flock of sheep” during 
the remainder of the march. 

There is, throughout the greater part of Africa, an 
enemy far more to be dreaded than wild beasts, or even 
wilder men—an enemy which the most experienced 
traveller cannot escape, and which the bravest cannot 
overcome, Everywhere—among the muddy reed beds 
at the margins of the rivers, in the rich vegetable mould 
beneath the forest trees, and in the swampy hollows— 
lurks the invisible, deadly fever. At sun-down it rises 
from the ground moistened by the heavy dew, and is 
wafted by the night wind in poisonous wreaths even 
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over the uplands and along the dry plains of the parched 
wilderness. Sooner or later every stranger will be 
caught and laid low. Only the natives and those who 
have long lived in the country and become acclimatized 
may defy it. And even these do not always go scot- 
free, Poor Hannington had suffered very early in his 
journey. At one place in particular he was seized with 
a sharp attack. This was at a halting-place which they 
named “Dead Man’s Camp.” A frightful stench filled 
the air, as of animal putrefaction. Here he suffered 
from agonizing fever, with violent sickness, and intense 
pain in every limb, accompanied by burning thirst He 
says: “I had nothing to drink, and my tongue was so 
hard and dry, that when I touched it with my finger it 
made a noise like scraping a file.” 

From this attack he recovered only to be seized again 
and again. When at last they reached Uyui, he was so 
seriously ill that all thought he must die. The other 
Missionaries took counsel, and very sadly determined to 
leave him behind, while they went forward alone to the 
Lake. 

This was a dreadful disappointment to our hero. 
But he bore it like a man. He was quite sure that he 
was safe in the hands of God, and he prayed that he 
might be made content to submit to the will of Christ. 
After the rest had gone he became so alarmingly ill that 
he even gave directions to Mr. Gordon and Mr. Copple- 
stone, who were tending him, about the spot where they 
were to bury him. But this was not yet to be, God 
had more work for him to do. After some days the 
other travellers, who had gone on before, returned. They 
had been stopped by the natives, and were obliged to 
take another road to the Lake. The brave heart of 
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Mannington at once decided to make an effort and go 
with them. He was still so weak that he had to be 
carried in a hammock; but he declared that he felt a 
little better, and insisted so strongly that they were 
obliged te consent and take him with them, 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE WAY TO THE LAKE 


Our poor friend did not find hammock travelling to 
be very luxurious. His bearers were continually drop- 
ping him and almost breaking his back, or else they 
would fall down themselves and, perhaps, tumble all of a 
heap on top of him. But he was never a grumbler; so 
he made the best of things, and always managed to find 
something to be pleased with. A happy temper is the 
best cure for all diseases; and, as the days went by 
instead of dying outright from the exposure and fatigue, 
he seemed really to grow stronger and to get brisker 
and brisker, 

Such sketches as that of the great snake which 
stopped his hammock show that amid all his fatigues and 
dangers he had not lost his sense of fun. So also does 
the picture of the leopard. Leopards, however, are not 
alwaysamusing. They often carry off children, and some- 
times grown-up people, at night. At Uyui a leopard 
bounded in through the open window of a hut and killed 
a woman while the Missionaries were camped there. 
About this particular leopard Hannington says: “I 
had a narrow escape one night when sitting outside the 
tent, little thinking of wild beasts at the time. I hap- 


pened, most fortunately, to move just before the creature 
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sprang, when it leapt away. Almost at the same 
moment another leopard—perhaps this one’s wife or 
husband—seized our goat, which was tied up close to 
the cook’s fire. There was a great deal of shouting and 
rushing about, and the goat was finally recovered, and 
fell to the white man’s share instead of the leopard’s, 
which we thought far more satisfactory.” 

At last, after a weary march through an almost un- 
known district, the party reached a village called Kwa 


A Serpent in the Path, 


Sonda (Sondas Village). Here everybody said that they 
were quite close to the great Victoria Nyanza. All 
were much excited. They were now almost at their 
journey’s end. They forgot all about their weary bones, 
and with one consent pressed forward. Each one was 
eager to be the first to set eyes on the wide waters of the 
far-stretching Lake. The natives assured them that the 
Nyanza was only about five miles distant. But as Kwa 
Sonda is the frontier village of a kingdom, and Africans 
seldom dare to wander far from their home or country, 
unless they are employed as porters, none of the people 
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seemed to know exactly in which direction the Lake 
did lie) They knew that it was to the North, so they 
trudged on resolutely through the sand, and kept their 
eyes open for the first glint of waves. Every moment, 
as they topped some eminence, they expected to see the 
splendid sheet of water—silvery white in the sunshine, 
and glittering up to the furthest horizon. More than 
five miles were thus traversed, when someone clambered 
to the top of a high rock, and called out to the others 
to follow. They did so, and gazed keenly in the direc- 
tion of the pointing finger. But all that was visible 
was a vast swamp of reeds and grass, which, from that 
distance, looked quite level, and of one uniform deep 
green colour, like a well-mown cricket field. Nota drop 
of water was to be seen anywhere. This was very 
dispiriting. The party returned home with some dejec- 
tion. They had come so far, and the Lake had always 
been before their eyes as the goal of their journey, that 
not to find it now was a great disappointment. 

On further enquiry, however, they found that they 
had not gone in quite the right direction, and had, 
accordingly, only seen one of the great swamps on the 
margin of the Lake. The next day, therefore, even 
before the sun was up, the energetic hero of this book 
stole away from his tent and slily made off as fast as 
his fever-weakened legs would let him, to be the first to 
stand on the shore of the Nyanza. He had not gone 
far when he was caught up and passed by the others, 
who were all fired with the same ambition. Presently, 
as he stumbled along, he heard the sound of a shot. 
He writes :— 

“Thinking that they had overtaken a hippo. I 
seized my gun, and began to run, when I made the 
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painful discovery that I was quite unable to do so. I 
was by this time strong enough to walk a few miles, but 
not twenty yards could I run. I cannot describe my 
feelings as I handed the gun to my boy and told him to 
run. Nor was my mortification lessened by the way he 
dashed off. I watched him disappear, wishing heartily 
that he would occasionally move like that when I was 
in a hurry, and inwardly resolving that he should. By 
and by he returned, saying that the firing was not for 
Nyama (game), but for Furahi (joy). They had reached 
the Lake. I brisked up at once, and soon reached the 
mighty Nyanza, here like a duck-pond, or sluggish 
English river in the summer time.” 

The water which they had reached was only a 
narrow arm of the Lake, known as Jordan’s Nullah. It 
is not much more than a mile across, and is almost filled 
with reedy swamp. Only a small portion in the middle 
is open water, 

Mr. Stokes, who was an old traveller, and knew the 
route better than anybody else, had accompanied the 
Mission party so far, but now he was obliged to return to 
the coast. Mr, Blackburn and Mr. Edmonds had been 
left at Uyui, so the four others, Mr. Ashe and Mr. Wise, 
with Hannington and his nephew, Mr. Gordon, had to 
establish themselves as best they could near Msalala. 
The two latter were to take the first opportunity that 
presented itself of crossing the Lake to U-Ganda. They 
felt rather lonely when Mr. Stokes was gone. He had 
so long been their adviser in every difficulty that they 
seemed at first to be quite helpless and forsaken without 
him. But they did not long remain idle. Hannington 
and Mr. Gordon at once sallied forth to explore and 
find a good spot in which to make their encampment. 
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Let us hear how he describes his adventures. He 
says :— 

“Gordon and I were quite alone last night in the 
heart of the forest. Three or four tarantulas were 
dashing wildly about the tent. Mosquitoes swarmed. 
Lions roared close to us during the greater part of the 
night. Four different kinds of ants made themselves 
at home with us; and in the morning a whole stream 
of Chunqu (bitter) ants, the largest and fiercest ants 
there are, advanced as an army into our tent. We had 
to light a fire and regularly fight them. In spite of all 
this we congratulated ourselves on having chosen a 
very pleasant spot, and made up our minds, as soon as 
possible, to hedge ourselves in with a fence of thorns 
to keep out buffaloes and rhinoceroses, and to prevent a 
lion from slipping his paw under the curtain and claw- 
ing one of us out of bed!” 

All African travellers need to be good shots with 
the rifle. They will often depend wholly upon their 
guns if they want any fresh meat for themselves or for 
their porters. Sometimes the hunter who goes out to 
replenish his larder instead of hunting get hunted. 

One day Hannington and the boy, Duta, who carried 
his gun, were trying to get close to some antelopes 
which were feeding on the plain. They crawled on 
hands and knees through the long grass, and were 
almost within shot of their prey, when they saw some- 
thing dark and solid not far ahead among some bushes. 
As they wondered what it could be, the dark mass 
moved, and a black rhinoceros slowly walked out with 
her calf by her side. Here was a chance not to be 
lost; so they both crept back into the thicket, and, 
making a long round, came out near the spot where 
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they thought the animals should be. They had judged 
so correctly that they found themselves within twenty 
yards of them. There is a yellow bird which goes about 
with the rhinoceros, and is called the “rhinoceros bird.” 
A row of these were perched on the great beast’s back. 
As soon as they saw the hunters they rose with a shrill 
screech into the air. They were, however, too late this 
time to save their friend, for, before she could turn, a 
bullet came thud against her side. When she felt the 
shot she uttered a fierce screaming grunt, and, before 
the hunters could move, two more rhinoceroses, a bull 
and a cow, crashed out of the wood and charged to her 
help, bellowing and snorting, 

Happily for the sportsman the rhinoceros is very 
short-sighted. He cannot see distinctly anything that 
is not quite close to him. He makes up for this defect, 
however, by having the very keenest scent, and woe be 
to the enemy who stands between his nose and the 
wind. 

Hannington stood quite still, and for a moment 
he was not seen. But by and by some whiff of his 
scent seemed to be wafted to the huge beasts, for sud- 
denly they turned and rushed furiously toward the place 
where he was stationed. The poor native boy was 
dreadfully frightened. Almost beside himself with 
terror, he cried, excitedly, “ Fire, bwana (master), fire.” 

But his master knew better. He knew that his 
bullet, against those mailed heads, would not do much 
more harm than a pellet from a pea-shooter. So he 
insisted that the boy should stand perfectly still. It 
was indeed their only chance. Had they tried to run 
they would certainly have been overtaken and killed by 
the infuriated creatures, So they stood as bravely as 
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they could, though the heart of the black boy thumped 
so loudly against his ribs that his master declared 
afterwards that he could hear its strokes! 

They had almost given themselves up for lost, when 
the two monsters suddenly stopped short at about ten 
paces from them. Perhaps they were not accustomed 
to be faced so quietly and resolutely. But thus they 
remained, pawing the ground and snorting defiance. 
There were no trees near enough to climb. It was 
impossible to escape. Several times Hannington 
thought that he mmus¢ fire. He did not want to enrage 
the beasts further, since, even if he shot one, the other 
two would remain to avenge their companion. Just 
when he was most uncertain what to do, the rhinoceros 
which had been first hunted and had been wounded, 
solved the difficulty by retreating across the plain. 
Hannington turned, and made as though he would 
follow her, and the two others, instead of pursuing him, 
retired into the jungle. So he escaped; but I think 
that he really had a very narrow escape. There are 
not many beasts more dangerous than an aroused 
rhinoceros, 

Sometimes the African hunter is strangely deceived, 
The jungle is so thick that it is impossible to see clearly 
anything more than a few yards distant. Hunters have 
been known to trip up against a buffalo, and even to run 
against so huge a monster as an elephant in the dense 
bush. One day, hunting for a dinner, Hannington’s 
men saw what they thought was a fine white rhinoceros, 
feeding in a little open glade, and pointed it out to him. 
They made a long circuit, and at last came out quite 
close to their quarry, only to find that they had carefully 
stalked the trunk of a tree! On another hunting expe- 
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dition he was suddenly confronted by an enormous 
buffalo. Thinking that there might be more of them, 
as they are seldom seen alone, he reserved his fire. 
However, no more appeared, and the buffalo moved off. 
Hannington would have pursued him; but his com- 
panion, who was very much frightened, utterly refused, 
and the beast, who was doubtless “an old rogue,” and 
very dangerous, escaped. 
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Not very long after this adventure, he had an 
encounter with lions, which very nearly cost him his 
life. Had he not been unusually cool and self-possessed 
he must have inevitably been destroyed. 

It happened in this way: He was strolling abroad, 
searching for plants, which he was collecting to send 
home to his Museum. When about a mile distant from 
camp, some yellow animal, about the size of a sheep, 
sprang up and ran through the thick scrub. Han- 
nington snatched his gun from the boy who attended 
him, and, quickly firing, killed the creature. It proved, 
upon examination, to be a large lion’s cub. When he 
saw this, the boy was filled with terror, and ran away as 
fast as his legs would carry him towards the camp. As 
he ran, he shouted to his master, “ Run, bwana, run.” 

Hannington did not at first see why he should flee 
away so hastily, but he was not long left wondering. A 
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double-barrelled roar shook the very ground beneath 
him, and a fine lion and lioness, the indignant parents of 
the murdered cub, sprang out from the jungle. He had 
no time to think, With long, bounding leaps they came 
towards him over the bush. Happily his brave nature 
prompted him to face and dare their charge. Had he 
turned to fly, they would have been upon him in a few 
bounds. But when they saw him so standing and 
staring at them, they suddenly checked, and both stood, 
as though transfixed, with their yellow eyes fastened 
upon him, and their great hungry mouths open and 
slavering. So they remained for some time, till Han- 
nington, placing one foot behind the other, and still 
keeping his gaze firmly fixed upon them, gradually 
increased his distance, till, having retired about a hun- 
dred yards, he quietly walked away! 

Most people would surely have been satisfied with 
such an escape, and would not again have put them- 
selves into the lions’ power. But Hannington was one 
of those men who cannot rest content with being 
beaten even by the heaviest odds. He determined that 
he would return, and, if possible, secure the cub’s skin. 
So he retraced his steps. Presently, as he drew near, he 
heard the low, deep growlings of the two lions, and saw 
that they were walking round and round their cub, 
licking its body and turning it over, as though to stir it 
again into life. This was rather alarming. He began 
to be afraid that he should not succeed. Just at that 
moment a new flower which he had been seeking caught 
his eye. He plucked it, took out his note-book, pressed it 
between the leaves, and classified it as far as he was able. 
This restored his coolness, and, a happy thought seizing 


him, he ran forward a few paces, threw up his arms into 
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the air, and yelled as loudly as he could. Evidently those 
lions had never before met so strange and persistent an 
antagonist. They looked up startled, and, turning tail, 
leapt away into the scrub. Hannington walked up, 
dragged the cub for some distance along the ground 
and then shouldered it and bore it toward camp. By 
and by his shouts recalled his terrified boy, who, seeing 
that his master was not eaten up, returned to help him. 
Him he made carry the cub home. He writes :— 

“The Boy Backit,” he says, “walked in perfect terror, 
expecting every moment that the lions would hunt him 
down, especially as he was obliged to drag the cub along 
the ground. Nor could he sleep for two or three nights 
afterwards, feeling sure that they would come to find 
their offspring. The affair made a great stir in the 
village. They would scarcely believe that I had ven- 
tured to kill ‘a child of the lion’ It was, they said, 
a far more hazardous thing to do than killing the lion 
himself.” 

Such acts done by almost anybody else would be 
foolhardy and without excuse. But I do not think that 
Hannington thought much about the danger to which he 
was exposing himself, and what would be perilous for 
one person is comparatively safe for another, 

This cub’s skin was, unfortunately, eaten by ants; 
but I have seen the tuft of its tail, which is still preserved 
to witness to the truth of one of the strangest lion stories 
that has ever been told. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE VICTORIA NVANZA. 


ON Christmas Day of 1882 the little Mission Party was 
not much in the mood for festivities. Mr. Gor 
in bed with fever. Mr. Ashe and Mr, Wise 
recovered from a severe bout of the same. 
was still very ill,and constantly attacked by fever. But, 
in spite of their poor condition, they determined to keep 
the Day. They had a happy celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 8 am., and thought much of the dear 
ones at home, who they knew were praying for them 
and wishing them true Christmas joy in their far-away 
camp in the desert. 

Then they set to work to get ready a Christmas 
dinner. Hannington says :— 

“T killed a kid, and Ashe undertook the pudding. 
As to the pudding, I am sure that many a cottager had 
a better one; but I doubt if any enjoyed theirs much 
more than we did ours. Its drawbacks were certainly 
not few. The flour was both musty and full of beetles 
and their larve; the raisins had fermented ; the pudding 
was underboiled, and yet boiled enough to have stuck 
to the bottom of the saucepan, whereby its lower vitals 
had suffered considerably ; and yet a musty, fermented 
underdone, and burnt mass of dough was such a rea] 


treat that day, that I cannot remember ever to have 
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enjoyed a Christmas pudding half so much. We felt 
quite cruel in denying a slice to Gordon, who was not 
in a fit condition for such delicacies.” 

Then once more they turned their minds to the diffi- 

cult problem how they were to get across the great 
Lake to U-Ganda. Shortly before Christmas a power- 
ful chief named Romwa had offered to supply them with 
boats, if they would first visit him at his capital. As 
Romwa was an important prince, whose kingdom lay 
along the shore of the Lake, they thought that it would 
make friends with him and accept his offer. 
knew with whom they had to deal, or what 
re in store for them. 
Their difficulties began from the very first with 
Romwa’s men. He had sent a canoe to fetch his white 
guests. On January Ist it lay on the beach of the 
Lake, ready to start. So the captain of the boat said. 
But when they asked him to start, they found that start- 
ing was the last thing he intended todo. He wanted, 
first of all, te get out of the poor white strangers all 
that he could extort from their necessities and their 
helplessness. 

He began by asking extra fare. When this was 
granted, he declared the canoe leaked; then he refused 
to take the packages which contained the goods of the 
Mission. All the white men but Hannington were ill 
with fever; he had, therefore, to arrange everything as 
best he could. The captain of the boat was called Mzee, 
which means in the Kiswahili language “old man.” He 
was so persistent in making trouble that they named 
him, after the story of Sindbad, “The Old Man of the 
Sea.” When he was told that he must take the pack- 
ages as well as their owners, he stormed and raved, and 
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even rushed to the canoe and began to tear out the 
baggage and fling it upon the beach. There was no 
end to his rudeness. He evidently thought that the 
white men were quite in his power. 

Hannington says :—“A fearful scrimmage ensued, 
during which I trod into a nest of ants, and got wofully 
punished. Everything was mixed up so that we could 
not tell what we had taken, and what we had left, and 
many packages we could ill spare were left behind. 
However, we did get off about 4a.m.,a bippepelamins 
blowing a salute as we started. We had not...ge 
when a loud bang startled us, and, looking 
two legs of my only chair flying upwards. M 
boy had placed his gun, loaded and full cocked, into the 
canoe. My best waterproof rug was cut in half, the side 
of the canoe broken, and my chair spoilt. Happily, no 
one was hurt.” 

The shores of the Victoria Nyanza are very beauti- 
ful. Here and there bold rocky promontories jut out 
into the water, crowned with tropical trees and plants. 
Among the reeds dart and skim bright-winged insects 
and many-hued birds. Out on the still water swim dark 
cormorants and gorgeously coloured fowl of all kinds, 
diving after the shoals of fish, On the surface float 
lazily great hungry looking crocodiles, and the broad 
lazy backs of hippopotami. Now and again, as the 
boat cut her way through the water, a huge head would 
rise in her wake and snort defiance to her crew. The 
hippopotami of the Lake are often very savage and 
dangerous. They sometimes followed the canoe with 
open mouths for a long distance. There was no temp- 
tation to loiter among them, you may be sure. 

Soon after starting the men espied a little boat some 
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distance off. They at once gave chase and hunted it 
down. The strangers thereupon handed over a goat to 
the stronger crew and went on their way. The thing 
was so quietly done that the white men thought that 
the two crews were acquainted, and were having some 
friendly barter. It was not until some time after that 
they found that they had been playing the part of 
pirates, and that the goat had been stolen from its 
owners, When they expostulated with the “Old Man 
of the Sea,” he coolly told them that the King’s men 
med to take what they wanted! 
they landed, and encamped for the night. 
- on was so ill that he had to be lifted out of the 
canoe. Mr. Ashe was not much better. Seeing their 
plight, Mzee at once began to be troublesome, and in- 
sisted that he should be paid still more fare. To this 
they had to yield, though not until several hours of the 
following morning were wasted in haggling. 

When, at last, they started, they were driven back by 
a sudder storm, which burst upon them with furious 
violence. Great waves, like those of the sea, rose almost 
in an instant, and beat upon the shore, washing up 
weeds and shells. Of course, they had to land; but, as 
these tempests fall almost as rapidly as they rise, they 
were able, after some hours, to embark again and re- 
sume their journey. All this delayed them much, and 
it was very late before they reached the next possible 
camping place. Hannington says :— 

“The sun then sank into the west, and we were still 
at sea. I looked at the pale faces of the invalids, I 
looked at the luggage, the tent, my helpless boys, and 
the savage ruffians in the canoe, and my heart rather 
sank. We did not reach the camping place which the 
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boatmen had selected until 8 p.m. It was so dark that 
it was some time before we could find a break in the 
reeds through which we might wade ashore, and when 
we landed the place was so rocky and wet that the tent 
could not be pitched.” 

The sick party of white men crept inland for about 
half-a-mile, till they found a hut. The owner said they 
might sleep in the goat-house! As this was little better 
than a thatched-in manure heap, they were not much 
tempted, and so stumbled down again to the boat. But 
there things were so comfortless that they again crawled 
up to the hut and begged hospitality. This time the 
native relented, and they were allowed to occupy his 
courtyard. 

During the night heavy rain came on. The invalids 
wormed themselves into the hut ; Hannington wrapped 
himself in his waterproof and resolved to face the 
weather. But this was not the worst; next morning the 
leaky canoe was found to have sunk. Mzee refused to 
help to bale it out, so Hannington and his own boys had 
to set to work in the pouring rain. At about eleven 
o’clock the clouds grew lighter, and they started. Very 
soon, however, the weather grew threatening again, and 
the men at once turned the head of the canoe toward a 
deep bay, and loudly declared that they would paddle 
no further. Hannington asked him whether he should 
find other canoes there which they might hire. 

“No,” they replied, with a grunt. 

“Perhaps,” said Hannington mildly, “we may be 
able to reach Romwa’s by land. Is it far away?” 

“Yes,” said they, “altogether out of the way.” 

“Why,” he expostulated, “we shall die if we are 
deserted in this way, far from all help.” 
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“ Well,” said the men, indifferently, “we can’t help 
that. Mzce says he will not go on.” 

It was clear that a crisis had arrived. This “Old 
Man of the Sea” had become altogether intolerable in 
his insolence and brutality. If the lives of his sick 
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companions were to be saved, Hannington felt that he 
must do something decisive at once. He said quietly, 
but in a firm and clear voice, to his servant :— 

“ Give me my gun.” 

He then, with much deliberation and show, loaded 
it with ball, and then, suddenly standing up, he pre- 
sented it full at Mzee’s chest, almost touching him, and 
cried :— 

“ Now, will you go on?” 
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The effect was magical. Mzee glared horrified into 
the stern eyes which blazed with indignation down upon 
him, and, putting his hands together, entreated :— 

“Yes, bwana, yes ; but don’t fire!” 

Round at once flew the head of the canoe, the men 
put their backs into their paddle strokes, and the boat 
flew over the waves. From that moment they knew 
their master, and matters considerably improved. After 
the manner of Africans, they were soon laughing at 
their own discomfiture, and were making great friends 
with the victorious white man. It was, however, a very 
great relief to the mission party, when they landed at 
the next village, to find there a strong party of their own 
men, whom they had sent round by land to meet them. 

After a few days’ halt a message came from Romwa 
to ask them to come on to his capital as soon as pos- 
sible. So they took a fresh canoe, and again embarked. 
The boatmen of the Lake seem a very bad lot. Though 
they had parted from the wicked ‘ Old Man of the Sea,” 
their unpleasant adventures were by no means over yet. 
In the first place the new canoe had a great leak in it. 
In the next place, the crew proved to be drunk! When 
they landed to mend the leak the crew drank still more. 
The result was that when they resumed their way on the 
Lake they were thoroughly riotous and ready for any 
mischief. They yelled and screamed till the poor fever- 
stricken invalids were nearly done to death with the 
noise. Then the new captain stood up and danced 
madly upon a bale of goods, ending by falling upon 
Hannington. Hannington warned him that if he was 
not more careful he would have him put out of the boat 
—even thrown out. In a drunken rage the captain 
ordered his men at once to land the whole party. This 
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the men, who had their orders from Romwa, refused to 
do. Then a free fight commenced, which ended in the 
tipsy captain falling overboard! He soon climbed in 
again, and furiously seizing a paddle, aimed a heavy 
blow, as it seemed, at Mr. Ashe, which happily just 
missed him, but shivered the paddle to pieces. 

But in a moment he was upon his back. Hannington, 


86 Sut there, you wretch, and don’t move.” 


sick as he was, had bounded from his seat, caught him by 
the throat, and, holding him down, dared him to move. 
He was then about to give the man the severe lesson which 
he needed, when he found that his high-handed boldness 
had instantaneously produced upon these strange, change- 
able Africans, the effect which he desired. The riot was 
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at an end. All had suddenly become obedient. “One 
of the crew,” he says, “took me and gently forced me 
back into my seat, and then proceeded to pat me on the 
back and talk in this fashion : ‘ White man, be calm, be 
calm; gently, gently ; don’t disturb yourself. We will 
go on; indeed we will. White man, be calm; quietly, 
quietly, quietly. With each word he administered a 
gentle pat, until at last I fairly burst out laughing, and 
the April shower of wrath fled before the sunshine of 
mirth,” 

So, in time, after so many excitements, they reached 
Romwa’s village, and sought an interview with his 
majesty. This is how Hannington describes their intro- 
duction to that monarch :— 

“Presently a great noise was heard, and, looking out, 
we saw a long procession of medicine men carrying 
horns full of rancid butter, probably mixed with blood; 
then came Romwa himself, an immensely tall man, not 
much short of seven feet; then wives, councillors, and 
medicine men ad lib. We were asked to place his chair 
in the centre of the tent, and as soon as he had seated 
himself, the horns were planted in the ground all round 
him to protect him from the white man’s witcheries. 
Nor was this enough. As an additional safeguard, the 
monarch had anointed himself with castor oil from head 
to foot. Never had we been witness to such a scene of 
superstition, nor, I think I may add, smelt such a per- 
fume. 

I cannot tell you here how badly this Romwa behaved. 
But he soon made it quite clear that all he wanted with 
the white men was their goods, He treated them as 
prisoners. It was with great difficulty that, at last 
Hannington was able to get permission to go on by 
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himself to U-Ganda, upon condition that the others 
remained behind. Lest Romwa should change his mind 
and detain him, he started at once in a canoe with two 
of his boys. He says: “When night fell, we crept 
quietly ashore, uncertain whether the people were 
friendly or not. A storm on the Lake had drenched 
all our things. I had my wet bed and blankets carried 


A Visit from a Hippopotamus. 


up a little way from the swamp-belt of the lake. The 
boys and men were afraid to remain with me so far 
from the canoe, so I laid my weary frame to rest under 
my umbrella, for it was raining, and unmindful of natives 
or beasts of prey, I commended myself to the care of 
the Almighty and fell asleep. Soon a tremendous roar, 
close to my head, caused me to start wide-awake. What 
could it be—a lion? No; lions are not so noisy. It 
was only a hippopotamus. He had, no doubt, come up 
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to feed, and stumbled nearly on top of this strange 
object—a sleeping white man with an umbrella over his 
head ; so bellowing out his surprise he made off for the 
Lake.” 

So he journeyed from day to day till he reached 
Kagei. There he was rejoined by Mr, Gordon, who, 
with Mr, Ashe, had succeeded in escaping from Romwa’s. 
He afterwards went on alone to Msalala to consult with 
Mr. Ashe, who had pitched his tent there, and to pre- 
pare, as he hoped, for the journey across the Lake to 
U-Ganda, 


CHAPTER XIIL 


FORCED TO RETREAT. 


WueEN Hannington left the Lake for Msalala, he little 
thought that he was turning his back upon its waters 
altogether. But he was indeed saying good-bye to 
Africa. The hardships which have been described in 
the last chapter, and the frequent exposures to sun and 
rain, during cold, wet nights, and days of broiling heat, 
had completely destroyed his health. He was, as you 
will remember, very ill upon the journey up. His cour- 
age had, for the time, enabled him to conquer his sick- 
ness. Now, however, his weakness suddenly returned 
upon him like an armed man. On the way to Msalala 
he was in great pain and bodily distress, but he struggled 
gamely on; till, at last, fainting and exhausted with 
cruel suffering, he barely crawled to the door of Mr, 
Ashe’s tent. 

There he collapsed. For miles he had walked bent 
almost double with dysentery ; his arms lashed to his 
neck lest their least movement should cause intolerable 
anguish to his diseased and swollen liver. He who was 
always so bright and buoyant—the very life and soul of 
his party—was now bent and feeble, like a very old man, 
There could no longer be any doubt that he must make 


up his mind to return home, This was very bitter, 
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He had hoped so keenly, and had pressed on so bravely 
to reach U-Ganda that he felt wholly crushed by the 
disappointment. But his body had quite broken down. 
No one thought that he had long to live. The only 
hope for his life was that he should be carried back to 
the coast as fast as they could bear him. The return 
was much more difficult than the advance. The rainy 
season had set in. The plains which had been so dry 
and scorched, were now vast swamps, reeking with 
poisonous vapours. The grasses had grown apace, and 
were now higher than the travellers’ head, and dripping 
with water. Underfoot was water, sometimes ankle 
deep—sometimes to the waist. Elsewhere was mud so 
tenacious that when the foot was drawn out of the hole 
into which it had sunk, the air rushed into the cavity 
with a loud pop, like that of a pistol. This was terribly 
difficult travelling for an invalid so weak that he could 
scarcely stand unsupported. But Hannington was 
always accustomed to make the best of things. He 
had the happy gift of seeing the amusing side of the 
uncomfortable. fe got himself carried over the worst 
places ina hammock. Sometimes the track would lie 
through a wide shallow lake, formed by the rains, then 
he says he would be borne thus :— 


Cres snag a takes 


Sometimes for miles together they would plash through 
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horrible black mud, in which the bearers sank to the 
knee, Then they would proceed thus :— 


ELD 
beets 


Again they must cross rapid streams, which were boil- 
ing in full flood along what had been dry watercourses 
when last the white men passed them, Then Hanning- 
ton would be upheld by three men. On the shoulders 
of the tallest and strongest he knelt, while two others 
supported his hands and his feet. In very swift cur- 
rents six or eight men were sometimes required to hold 
up the three bearers, and prevent them from being swept, 
together with their burden, down the stream. 


It is not much to be wondered at that travel of this 
kind soon brought the sick man to death’s door, He 
passed out of one fever into another, and became so 
feeble that he could no longer walk. He had to be 
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carried from day to day. But evenin his dreadful weak- 
ness he found spirit to be cheerful. He writes :-— 


“It sounds very luxurious to be transported from 
place to place ina hammock. Well, all I can say is, let 
those who think they would like it try it I am sure I 


could write a book on the subject ; I have had such an 
experience of the excitements, monotonies, and discom- 
forts of the hammock. I will give you just one illustra- 
tion. Sometimes the man in front falls down, and I 
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fall forward. On one such occasion the bearer was, by 
9 
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some miraculous means, pinned to the ground by the 
hammock-pole ; nor could he move until a companion 
released him. Sometimes the man behind would trip 


up; in which case I fell on the back of my head at 


another time he would glide on to his knees, and let me 
down in several inches of black mud. Yet again, doth 


Smash 


bearers would trip simultaneous] 
; y, and a com 
downfall would take place. complet 
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“Then boughs would whip one in the face; or the 
men would bang one against sharp pointed stumps of 
trees ; or, stepping unequally, jump one up and down 
like a peaona drum, One good man who carried me 
hada kind of spring halt, which was particularly un- 
pleasant, especially after a meal. As for being lifted 
over and under fallen trees; being handed down deep 
ravines and up the other side, with one’s feet far above 
one’s head; why, that happened so often, that I grew 


accustomed to have my heels high in the air.” 

During this sad journey, one of Hannington’s com- 
panions—Mr. Penry, of the London Missionary Society 
—died, and he himself was so ill that few thought that 
he would reach the coast alive. On two occasions the 
pearers laid what they believed to be his lifeless body on 
the ground, and left it, saying that it was useless to con- 
cern themselves further about a corpse. Each time he 
recovered from his faint, and crawled painfully after the 
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caravan until he was discovered. But all the time his 
happy spirit and his trust in God never failed him. 

At last, after a three months’ journey, he found him- 
self again in Zanzibar. A mail steamer was about to 
start for Europe, so he at once secured a berth, and, a 
month later, was among his old friends—as it were alive 
from the dead—at Hurstpierpoint, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


EVERY one welcomed back the returned wanderer. 
They made much of him, and did their best to nurse 
him back to health. They thought that he had done 
enough missionary service, and that he might now, with 
a good conscience, settle down at home. But in this 
view they could not get him to concur. His heart was 
in Africa. He longed for the time when the doctors 
should pronounce him well enough to return. For a 
considerable time there seemed to be small hope of 
this. Little by little, however, he grew stronger, and, as 
health returned, his longing grew more intense. 

About this time, the Directors of the Church 
Missionary Society were seeking for the right man 
whom they might present to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to be consecrated as Bishop of the Churches which 
their missionaries had founded in Central Africa. No 
one seemed to be more fit for this post than James 
Hannington. His devotion, courage, tact and strength 
of character, marked him out clearly for this important 
charge. The only drawback was his broken health. 
As the months passed, however, and he grew steadily 
better, this difficulty seemed to be removed. He was 
resolved to return to the mission field in any case, as 
soon as the doctors permitted him. When they offered 
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him the new Bishopric he thought that he saw the 
finger of God pointing him to his duty. Prayerfully, 
and with simple-hearted earnestness of purpose, he 
accepted the commission. 

The Archbishop, too, was pleased with the nomina- 
tion of so fit aman. He consecrated him on St. John 
the Baptist’s day, June 24th, 1884, as First Bishop of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. If you will look at the map 
you will see what an immense district that is over 
which he was appointed. It extends from Mombasa to 
U-Ganda on the north, and from Zanzibar to Msalala 
on the south, and includes all the country between the 
Victoria Nyanza and the coast. 

A young clergyman, the Rev. E. A, Fitch, went 
with Bishop Hannington as his Chaplain and fellow- 
missionary. 

You may be sure that the new Bishop did not spend 
more time in England than was absolutely necessary to 
make the needful preparations for his return journey to 
Africa. On November 5th, 1884, he sailed from 
London in the WVefaul. 

On the first Sunday morning, as they were steaming 
southward, off the coast of Portugal, an enormous sperm 
whale leapt high in the air, close to the ship, The 
Bishop made a sketch of it in a blank book, which was 
recovered and sent home after his death, It contains 
just three drawings on different pages, and nothing else. 
He probably intended to fill it by writing a journal of 
the voyage, with pictures, for his children ; but not a line 
was ever written. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had charged him to 
visit and confirm the Churches in Palestine, so he did 
not go through the Suez Canal, but changing into 
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another vessel, the Cvzo, sailed for Beirut. The next 
month he spent in the Holy Land. I have not here the 
space to describe to yor his adventurous journeys 
among the wild and thievish Arabs of the Hauran, or 


Off the Coast of Portugal. 


how he visited the giant cities of Bashan, and bathed 
in the Dead Sea. You will finda full account of all 
that he did for the Church in Palestine in a book called 
The Last Journals of Bishop Hannington. Everywhere 
he went he was received as a man of God. His heart 
was full of zeal for the cause of Christ. His chaplain, 
Mr, Fitch, who travelled with him, writes: “He walked 
so closely with God. I shall never forget our journey 
together, Every morning, often in the early dusk, we 
would have prayers together, and always the Hundred 
and twenty-first Psalm, which I had to read. If the 
books had been packed away, the Bishop himself would 
say the Psalm by heart. He was so kind and genial, 
everybody loved him. On board ship all loved him. 
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Wherever we went in Palestine, the people complained 
that their time with him was too short.” 

This Hundred and twenty-first Psalm, which begins 
with the words, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help,” the Bishop called his 
Travelling Psalm. He always repeated it every day 
upon his journeys, before his party started on their 
course. 

On January the second the African party embarked 
on board the Zftore, visited the Church in Egypt, and 
were taken down the Canal by the steamer Surat. At 
Aden, they were re-shipped into the Baghdad, a dirty old 
vessel which plied between the Canal and Zanzibar. 
The Bishop writes in his pocket-book: “ My heart sunk 
as I smelt the cockroaches and bilge-water !” 

This time, however, they were not so overcrowded as 
upon the first voyage, and as the weather was fine, and 
the sea calm, the time passed pleasantly enough. 

The Bishop, who was a great hand at teasing, took 
care to keep the innocent travellers who had not 
“crossed the line” in a constant state of terror lest they 
should be victimized by Neptune and his crew. He 
says: “Mr. Gordon, the ship’s purser, and the chaplain 
are getting wrought up to a tremendous pitch about 
Neptune; alas! that he cannot come on board!” The 
crew was too small to spare any extra hands for such 
pranks, 

As they got further south, the Bishop writes: “To- 
day we get into the latitude of flying-fish, They com- 
pletely swarm ; flying out of the vessel’s way by shoals. 
Two flew on board. I wish the children could see 
them ! ” 

Again: “Onward we go, winds and waves helping 
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us; and to day, Jan. 21st, we cross the Line, nobody 
knows exactly when, and no Neptune!” 

Onward he went, winds and waves helping him. 
No contrary gales this time; all things were made easy 
for that last voyage, which was to conduct him to his 
death. The vessel cut her way steadily through smiling 
seas, leaving a long track of foam behind upon the blue 
water, and scattering the glittering shoals of flying-fish 
from her prow. On board all were full of life and hope. 
The Bishop sparkled with kindly fun, and communicated 
his cheerful spirits to all the company. How could they 
foresee what nine months might bring forth? The 
shadow of that great sorrow which has fallen upon the 
Church on his account was creeping upon them, and 
those events which were to ensure his death were 
already combining; but of that shadow they, as yet, 
felt not the chill. 

Thursday, Jan, 22nd.—“ Smell of the shore came off 
to our salt-washed nostrils.” 

As they entered Lamoo Creek, the first sight that 
met their eyes was a sort of symbol of the contest in 
which they, as emissaries of the Lord’s Host, were about 
to engage. “On the shore we could see a battle-field, 
with numbers of bones lying about.” 

On Saturday, the 24th, they steamed into the 
sheltered harbour of Mombasa. The Bishop was not 
expected. No one knew exactly when he might arrive. 
“No stir in either place. Frere Town might have been 
in bed. 

“Presently a small dingy pulled leisurely past, and 
learned the news. The dingy flew back to Frere Town. 
There the crew dashed out and ran up the bank, and in 
two minutes the whole place seemed alive. In a trice 
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two boats came racing down upon us and carried me off. 
A thousand people came to the shore; guns fired, horns 
blew, women shrieked, I laughed and cried. Altogether, 
there wasa grand welcome, and the moment we could 
get a little quiet we knelt down and thanked God.” 

As you will see, by reference to the map, Frere 
Town is situated on the mainland, four degrees south of 
the Equator. The map is not large enough to show 
distinctly that Mombasa is an island which is separated 
from Frere Town by a narrow channel about a quarter 
of a mile in width. Frere Town is called after Sir Bartle 
Frere, who advised the Church Missionary Society to 
found there a settlement for slaves who had been set 
free by British cruisers. It is now the principal Mission 
Station on the East coast. Here the natives gather 
around the church and flourishing schools, and are taught 
all sorts of useful industries. There are a considerable 
number of Christian Africans at Frere Town and in its 
neighbourhood. Sometimes five hundred will be found 
at the daily morning service. These welcomed very 
heartily the Bishop who had come so far to superintend 
them, and, as we have seen, gave him a grand reception 
when he landed. 

After setting things in order at Frere Town, Bishop 
Hannington turned his attention to the Mission stations 
which lay inland. You will find them marked on the 
map with a blue line. The nearest of these was Rabai. 
Then across a long stretch of waterless desert, the hill 
station of Taita; and, further still, the snow-covered 
mountain Kilima-njaro, where Bishop MHannington 
hoped soon to be able to establish a station and erect a 
church. 

At that time, a dreadful famine was devastating the 
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land. The people of the Nyika, or wilderness, were 
starving, and the natives at Taita, in particular, were in 
very great straits for food. Bishop Hannington resolved 
to start at once to relieve Taita, and also to visit a 
certain King, named Mandara, who lived at Chagga, at 
the foot of Mount Kilima-njaro, to induce him to receive 
a missionary. 

A large caravan of porters bearing provisions for the 
famishing was got together, and on March 2nd, 1885, 
the Bishop wrote: “Just off in excellent health and 
spirits. ‘I will go in the strength of the Lord.” 

The caravan streamed out of Rabai early in the 
afternoon. The heat was intense. The Bishop says: 
“It nearly made me sick; the sun almost seemed to 
bake one alive.” Rabai nestles among the trees, on 
cocoa-crowned heights, overlooking the blue ocean, and 
all around are green, rocky ridges, fringed with the 
sentinel-like fan-palm. There, all is cool and pleasant. 
But the caravan descending into the plain, soon left 
behind all cultivation, and plunged into the sterile 
desert. Then, again, for awhile, they entered a more 
promising country, where there is much grass, and 
where the trees, which are mostly evergreen, are 
festooned with creepers, and where the forest opens out 
into wide glades, which are sometimes gay with 
beautiful orchids. 

The first camp was made in sucha glade. Bishop 
Hannington set everybody an example of activity. 
No one at first exactly knew his duty. The Bishop had 
to do most things for himself, pitching his own tent, and 
even setting up his own bedstead. His own boys who 
attended upon him soon learned to love and obey him ; 
but just at the commencement they were bad and trouble- 
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some. At Rabai they began by stealing, The Bishop 
writes in his pocket-book: “I tied up all four to separate 
posts, in sight of a feast which we had prepared for the 
Rabai people, and left them there for the rest of the day ; 
but it pained me more than it did them.” That is a 
sentiment which few boys understand on the part of 
their masters. But the dullest boy knows, by a kind of 
instinct, when his master really cares for him, and these 
young Africans became, by and by, not only good ser- 
vants, but devoted friends, 

The men, too, found that the Bishop was their 
friend. One day the porters were mustered and 
inspected, in order that those who were too weak or sick 
to go further might be sent home before it was too late. 
One man, who owned the name of Dudu, or the Insect, 
was reported as an invalid. 

“Dudu,” said the caravan leader, “you must return 
home.” 

“T don’t want to, Bwana,” said Dudu, “I would like 
to go on.” 

“You cannot,” replied the caravan leader, “you are 
too weak to carry your load ; you must go back.” 

Poor Dudu implored to be allowed to remain, and 
promised to work like the rest. 

“Not another word, Dudu,” said the caravan leader, 
“if you go with us through the desert you will die. 
Go.” 

To the surprise of everybody, Dudu said boldly, 
“Then I won’t gol” 

The caravan leader sprang up, and was about to 
silence the daring porter at once, while the men standing 
round raised an astonished cry of shame at Dudu’s 
rebellion, when the Bishop, who had been watching him, 
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and who thought that he saw in him good stuff, stepped 
forward and said, 

“He has got some go in him. He will do. Let 
him come.” 

Poor Dudu was very grateful, and hung upon the 
Bishop’s footsteps during the rest of the journey, 

Beyond the evergreen forest lies the desert-land of 
Duruma where all is parched and waterless. Through 
this wilderness they pressed as rapidly as possible to 
reach some pools of water which are found in holes in 
the rocks of a mountain called Taro, Here there is 
quite a pleasant oasis on the mountain side. 

While at Mount Taro the caravan was startled by 
the cry of “Slaves, slaves”! As the man knew that 
the white men would set the unfortunate slaves free if 
they could, they dashed off in the direction of the cry. 
Bishop Hannington writes :— 

“Expecting a hand-to-hand fight, away we dashed 
after the men. Away, too, went I, in shirt sleeves and 
slippers, clutching my gun. The slippers kept coming 
off, and I was soon outdistanced by others. But it 
did not much matter, as there was no fight. The owners 
of the caravan decamped when they saw us coming, and 
left their slaves, one woman and seven children in the 
bush. So we found ourselves with eight poor wretched 
slaves upon our hands. Such pitiable objects they 
were, more than half-starved. We decided to send them 
straight to the coast, in charge of some men. There the 
Consul freed them, and they were received by the 
Mission. It was, however, too late; they never 
recovered from the cruel treatment they had received, 
and all died but one. Since this our caravans have 
liberated two more gangs. 
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Beyond Taro there lies a very dreadful desert. For 
miles and miles the level plain stretches westward. 
There is no shade and no water. Nothing is to be seen 
on any side, as far as the eye can reach, but what one 
traveller calls “a skeleton forest.” 

Such trees as there are are almost wholly leafless ; 
stern, grey, and shadeless, they present rigid arms or 
formidable thorns instead of twigs and foliage. All 
green has vanished. Every sign of life is left behind, a 
dreary silence reigns supreme throughout this dreadful 
wilderness, 

Caravans sometimes perish here of thirst and fatigue. 
The native porters are, of course, well supplied with 
water in their bottles before they leave Mount Taro; 
but they are often foolish enough to drink it all up 
during the first march, and then they have to struggle 
along the remainder of the way, tormented by the 
agony of their thirst. 

Bishop Hannington and his party were fortunate in 
crossing this tract without disaster, but they did not 
have a pleasant time. The Bishop says: “The road is 
most dismal. It passes through closely-packed thorn 
bushes, under, over, or through which you have to go. 
They tear your clothes and flesh without affording you 
a particle of shade. You can only see a few yards 
ahead. One fainted with the intense heat. The sun 
literally seemed to bake one through.” All day and 
all night they pressed on without stopping, till at 9 a.m. 
of the second day they reached a mountain called 
Maungu. Two thousand feet up its steep side are some 
pools. Eagerly the weary men climbed to get a drop 
of the life-giving water. Bishop Hannington says:— 

“ How little we appreciate our comforts at home— 
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the blessing of a wash, for instance, No water means 
almost no wash. Being an old traveller, I meet the 
difficulty by filling my sponge before starting, and tying 
it tightly in its bag. If we have two days without 
water, the first day I have what a schoolboy would call, 
a ‘lick and a promise’; then the second day I wring 
out the water, and get quite a brave wash, the water 
afterwards coming in for the dog and the donkey.” 

At last they reached Taita. Out of the great plain 
which stretches far and wide like a grey sea, the moun- 
tain Ndara rises precipitately for five or six thousand 
feet. At about two thousand feet from the summit is 
the Mission station. There Mr. Wray was living all by 
himself—the only white man among savage hordes of 
Wa-Taita. Bishop Hannington writes :— 

“Another night’s march brought us to the foot of 
Taita Hill. But what a climb! Three thousand feet 
of steep, rugged road had to be dealt with as best one 
can, on hands and knees sometimes. The gneiss rocks 
which jutted out gave a very poor hold. How tired I 
was! The natives chose their fastnesses for a double 
reason: they are excellent places from which to pounce 
down upon the weak, while, on the other hand, they are 
a natural fortress against the strong. After about a 
thousand feet of climbing we came upon villages, but 
everywhere deserted. What had once been banana 
groves and plantations are now patches of rank grass 
and ill weeds.” 

As we have before mentioned, the country was 
suffering from a severe famine. All crops had failed, 
and the starving people were very much inclined to 
curse poor Mr. Wray, as the man who had angered their 
gods and brought this trouble upon them. 
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Mount Ndara is usually peopled with Wa-Taita. 
Bishop Hannington found it almost deserted. He sum- 
moned the few families who remained, and asked them 
whether they would prefer to stay where they were, or 
be sent back to Rabai. The poor, famishing people 
chose the latter; so he appointed a native catechist, 
named Cecil Mabaruki, to conduct them to the 
Christian settlement on the coast, where they would 
be well looked after and cared for. In the meanwhile, 
the Mission-house on Ndara was closed, and Mr. Wray 
joined himself to the Bishop’s caravan, bound for 
Chagga, on the sides of Kilima-njaro. 

Two days later they got their first sight of the 
monster snow-mountain, During the day the silver 
peaks are usually shrouded in grey clouds. It is only 
at sunrise and sunset that the mists float away, and the 
great white summits rise clear and sharp against the 
sky. They were crossing a mountain-pass called Kilima- 
Kibomu, very early in the morning, when suddenly, as 
they topped a rise, before their astonished gaze flashed 
Kilima-njaro in all his glory. The mountain was still 
very far away ; but it was irradiated by the golden rays 
of the rising sun till it shone like a rosy jewel. The 
Bishop says :— 

“The sight was so surpassingly beautiful that it 
called forth long and loud exclamations from the stolid 
Africans around us. That an African should exclaim 
or even take note of any natural scene, however grand, 
is something quite uncommon; but now all, black and 
white alike, were in ecstacy at the magnificence and 
beauty of the sight. We at once called a halt, and, as 
jong as time permitted, we feasted our eyes on snow 
under the burning sun of Africa.” 
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Between the caravan and the beautiful land of 
Taveta, which lies at the foot of Kilima-njaro, now 
stretched a wide plain. It is almost waterless, and 
would be very dreary but for the multitudes of wild 
creatures which inhabit it. As the travellers marched 
along, herds of inquisitive zebra would come galloping 
up with sharp barking cry to inspect them. Hartebeest, 
eland, springbuck and all those other beasts which the 
readers of Captain Mayne Reid’s books know so 
well, trotted about everywhere. The long necks of 
giraffes issued like serpents from the high grass, and in 
the dusk they could hear the deep roaring of lions 
over their meal. Thus the white men were always 
kept on the alert and interested, and, far sooner than 
they expected, they found themselves at their journey’s 
end. 

Taveta is a beautiful, cool forest region, It can only 
be approached by a narrow, winding path through the 
tangled undergrowth of the woods, and through a gate 
so constructed that only one man can creep through at 
a time, and that on hands and knees. The people, 
however, were very friendly and kind. The Bishop 
would gladly have remained some time among them ; 
but he wished to visit a certain powerful chief named 
Mandara who lived further up the mountain at Chagga, 
and to arrange that he should receive a Missionary; so 
he pressed on. 

The whole highland district on the southern spurs of 
Kilima-njaro is called Chagga. The climate is quite 
cool, almost like that of England. Blackberries grow 
on the hedges, and many of the trees and plants 
reminded the traveller of home. Everywhere the 
scenery is very beautiful There are deep ravines 
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clothed with ferns, through which the mountain-torrents 
rush and foam. There are splendid waterfalls and 
lovely clear pools. The steep ascent is clothed with 
dense forest, in which you may really lose yourself, and 
that without any trouble. Above all towers the huge 
mountain, with its snowy summits, the dome-shaped 
Kibo and the steeple-like Kimawenzi. The only 
drawback to the climate of Chagga is the heavy rain- 
fall. Showers are almost as frequent as on the west 
coast of Scotland, and are even more drenching. 
Kilima-njaro has never yet been ascended. The dis- 
tance from the base to the highest peak is so great, and 
the natives are so dreadfully afraid of the spirit of the 
mountain, that no one has yet succeeded in getting quite 
to the top. Bishop Hannington, who, as you know, was 
very fond of adventure, determined to try how high he 
could climb. He had, first of all, to transact a great 
deal of business with Mandara, and all kinds of arrange- 
ments to make with regard to the reception of the mis- 
sionaries whom he hoped soon to be able to send to 
Chagga. When this was satisfactorily done, he found 
that he still had a day to spare. So, with his three 
boys, he started one morning up the mountain. Un- 
happily, it was a day of mist and rain. At the height 
of about six thousand feet they entered the dark forest. 
Wonderful is this forest, with its impenetrable masses of 
undergrowth, bound together with rope-like creepers, 
and covered everywhere with ferns and moss. The 
Bishop and his boys soon found themselves in a maze 
Tracks of wild beasts led in all directions, but which to 
take they could not tell. It was impossible to see 
further than a few feet in any direction. Presently 
Bishop Hannington fell, with a great crash, into a pitfall 
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which had been cunningly dug for elephants. Happily, 
he was not much hurt, but his boys quite gave way to 
panic, and cried out that they were lost. No one can 
exaggerate the awful gloom and mystery of these African 
forests. The wet branches, heavy with rain, shut out 
the light from above. In the thick darkness of these 
leafy tunnels all kinds of terrors seem possible. Every 
rustle of the wind suggests some creeping foe—some 
savage beast lurking to spring, or some more savage 
man fitting his arrow to the string to shoot the hapless 
intruder in the back. No wonder that the boys were 
terrified. They began to shiver and whisper that the 
Demon of Kilima-njaro was sending his Horrors to 
destroy them. 

The Bishop, you may be sure, did his best to keep 
up their hearts; and after a time one of the boys roused 
himself so far as to discover a path marked by human 
feet. This they followed down the mountain, and 
reached home at night with a great number of mosses 
and plants, but wet through and very tired. 

Three days later Bishop Hannington said farewell 
to Mandara and returned to Taveta. He did not have 
a pleasant journey down, as the rain fell in torrents. 
This would not have mattered so much had not his tent 
been lost; but the tent carriers somehow lost their way. 
Only Mr. Wray had his tent. The Bishop and his men 
had to lie out in the open all through the tempestuous 
night. He says :— 

“We tried to light a fire with oil and tallow and fat, 
but in vain; for once we were entirely beaten, and, 
worse still, nearly blinded with evil-smelling smoke. 
Wray succeeded in getting a bed, but I had to face the 
mud on the wet ground, spreading a blanket over it. I 
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had to lie down in my wet clothes, gaiters and boots, 
and I made two of my wet boys, both for their own 
sakes and mine, come and lie one on each side of me, as 
close as sardines, to prevent the chance of a chill. The 
rain killed one of the men—he died two days after.” 

Next morning their chilled bodies were warmed by 
the excitement of a sudden alarm. Scarcely had the 
sun risen, when a war cry rang through the woods, and 
a large body of armed men charged furiously upon 
them. Fortunately Bishop Hannington did not lose his 
nerve, but ran to meet them, picking up a branch as he 
ran and waving it as a signal of peace. 

“Jambo!” he cried. “Good morning! Do you 
want to kill a white man?” 

At this they pulled up, and replied, “No, we don’t; 
but we thought you were Masai.” 

They had heard the noise of the Bishop’s encamp- 
ment, and thought that if it was a party of their old 
enemies the Masai, they would take them by surprise 
and give them a warm greeting ! 

After wandering about in these wet woods for the 
rest of the day, they at last emerged, and found their 
way to Taveta. They had had a very rough experience. 
The native porter of whom we have spoken died soon 
after, killed by exposure to the terrible rain, but the 
Bishop himself was, as he says, “spared by God’s mercy 
without even a cold” | 

After this they lost no time, but returned as rapidly 
as possible to Taita. There the Bishop picked up the 
poor famishing folk whom he proposed to transfer to 
the care of the missionaries at the coast. A compara- 
tively cool day favoured their passage of the dreadful 
waterless desert of Taro, and in due time the caravan 
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arrived safely at Rabai. Here the famine-stricken Wa- 
Taita were well cared for, and the Bishop himself, with- 
out stopping, went on straight to Frere Town. 

Thus ended Bishop Hannington’s first missionary 
journey in his vast diocese. He writes :— 

“T have to praise God for one of the most successful 
journeys, as a journey, that I ever took. For myself, 
too, I have enjoyed most excellent health almost the 
whole way, during a tramp of four hundred miles, May 
its result be the PLANTING OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST 
ON KILIMA-NJARO|” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST JOURNEY. 


THE country which lies to the north of Mount Kilima- 
njaro is quite different from that through which runs the 
road from Zanzibar to the south of the Lake. The 
latter road is very unhealthy. It is full of fever-breeding 
swamps. Bishop Hannington, as you will remember, 
almost lost his life upon it. But this newly discovered 
northern country is mainly a high upland. The road 
through it lies along breezy hills and wind-swept grassy 
plains. The danger to the traveller is not from sickness 
but from the savage Masai. 

This warlike tribe robs all the surrounding peoples. 
The Masai are more dreaded than any other Africans. 
Their young men go forth in bands to murder and 
ravage wherever there is any prospect of prey. They 
are afraid of nobody. Death has no terrors for them. 
Many a caravan passing through this country has been 
cut to pieces and destroyed. 

But the Bishop was not frightened of them. He 
feared the fever far more. He believed that kindness 
and courage combined could conquer even the blood- 
thirsty Masai braves. He resolved that he would try to 
make a road to the Mission station in U-Ganda at the 
north of the Lake, through the midst of Masai-Land. 
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So he set to work at once to collect porters for a fresh 
expedition. 

In the meanwhile, he ordained the first two native 
deacons at Frere Town. These were Ishmael Michael 
Lember and William Jones, who afterwards went with 
him on his journey. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Price, English 
missionaries, were ordained priests. A large number of 
native Christians were also confirmed, both at Frere 
Town and Rabai. 

All this which I have described so briefly was not 
accomplished without much labour and care. The diffi- 
culty of getting porters for a long journey is very great. 
The arrangements to be made are innumerable. Several 
times Bishop Hannington crossed and re-crossed the rough 
and tempestuous sea which rolls between Mombasa and 
Zanzibar. Sometimes he was able to use the little 
steamer, the Henry Wright, which belongs to the Mission, 
and once he went on board H.M.S. Kingfisher, which was 
cruising along the coast on the look out for slave dhows. 

He had a great deal of writing todo. Letters had 
to be sent to all sorts of important people, both at 
home and in Africa. During these days his pen was 
scarcely ever out of his hand. In his travelling tent, or 
by the light of some camp fire in the desert, or on the 
deck of tossing steamers, he still wrote and wrote his 
never-ending correspondence. Yet he found time to 
write to the little people at Hurst. These he never 
forgot. Thousands of miles of land and sea could not 
separate the father from the children whom he loved. 
Here is one such letter written from Frere Town, and 
illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches :— 


“MY DEAREST CHILDREN,— ... - I was obliged 
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to walk for a long distance through a mangrove swamp. 
Mangrove trees are very curious; they let down from 
their stems and branches many roots, which bind them 
to the soft, black mud and keep them from being washed 
away by the tide; for they always grow in the salt 


water creeks within reach of the tide. On their roots 
hang a great many oysters. In these parts we almost 
always have our doors and windows wide open, so a 
great many different insects come flying into the rooms, 
There are some black hornets that come and make nests 


of earth on the beams. They do not sting one, or de 
any harm beyond making a little dust, which is easily 
cleared away, They kill a great many caterpillars and 
other insects with which to feed their young, holding 
them in this fashion. I rather fancy that they sting the 
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caterpillars first of all, and make them insensible. I 
hope that you have all been very good and obedient to 
your mother, and that God has blessed you with much 
happiness. I think a great deal of you, and am always 
happy to know that my dear little pets pray for their 
father, who is so many miles away. God is love, and 
watches over us, although we are absent from one 
another. Love and kisses to your dearest Mother. 
“T remain, sweet children, your very affectionate, 
“ FATHER.” 


At last, after surmounting difficulties of all kinds, 
Bishop Hannington succeeded in collecting about two 
hundred porters. The men were dreadfully frightened 
when they heard that he wanted them to travel through 
Masai-Land. The Masai are so fierce and lawless that 
all North-East Africa is in terror of them. The poor 
coast porters shiver when they are named. The dread- 
ful Masai warriors, with their broad, glittering spears, 
thirsting for blood, and rushing like the wind upon their 
prey, are the scourge of the country for hundreds of 
miles. To go into their country, into the very midst of 
them, seems to the ordinary African just to court 
destruction. 

That you may understand the special difficulty and 
danger of this new journey which Bishop Hannington 
had determined to undertake, I must ask you to look at 
the map. You will see that the long line which marks 
the Bishop’s track, leads almost direct from Frere Town 
to the north end of the Victoria Nyanza. All the 
country north of Taita, as far as Njemps, is the land of 
the Masai. Through that country no white man had 
ever passed, excepting Mr. Joseph Thomson, who had 
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travelled there the previous year with a large caravan of 
Arab traders. But even Mr. Thomson had not pene- 
trated as far as U-Ganda. Had he done so he would 
not have returned alive. The King of U-Ganda and his 
chiefs are very much afraid of foreign invasion. They 
are determined to allow no stranger to approach their 
country from the East. They will not let anyone enter 
the land of U-Soga. Of course Bishop Hannington did 
not know this, or he would not have attempted the 
impossible. He would have travelled by the old road 
which leads to the southern end of the Lake, and which 
is marked on the map by a dotted line. No one then 
knew that the land of U-Soga was closed. Those who 
knew most about Africa and the customs of the people 
strongly advised the Bishop to try to open up the 
new road. It is so much shorter, and so very much 
more healthy, that, if it had been possible to travel that 
way much expense and many valuable lives might have 
been saved. 

Bishop Hannington himself had few fears. He had 
done his best. He had taken all possible precautions, 
He had laid the matter before God in prayer, and now 
he felt that he might leave the issue of the journey in 
God’s hands. 

On Thursday, July 23rd, 1885, he mustered his 
porters at Rabai, and, accompanied by the native 
Deacon, Mr. Jones, marched toward the far North-West. 

We need not describe over again the journey through 
the desert of Taro, It is sufficient to say that when the 
Bishop’s caravan reached Taita, instead of going on to 
Chagga, they branched off northward, and turned toward 
Masai-Land. As soon as they left the track their 
difficulties began. The famine of which we have spoken 
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had driven the inhabitants away; in consequence the 
roads were choked up with rank vegetation. In fact, 
there were no roads at all. Imagine a vast country 
covered with thick jungle, and no roads! They were 
constantly losing themselves. The long line of bearers 
got separated as they marched, and, if they were widely 
scattered, could not find the main body again. Some- 
times the Bishop, or Mr. Jones, would climb a tree, and 
peer over the tall grasses and dense undergrowth, to 
make out the right direction. Then they would fire 
their guns to gather in the stragglers. The only plan 
seemed to be to travel by the compass, as straight as 
possible across country. At last, to their great relief, 
they struck the river Tsavo. To the poor sun-baked 
men this was a welcome sight. The Tsavois broad and 
clear, and, moreover, its cool waters are full of capital 
fish, The men at once cast in their nets, and soon 
savoury fries were hissing over the camp fires. Here, 
too, a well marked track was found, which led through 
the forest in the right direction. All anxiety about 
getting lost again was now at an end. 

The principal difficulty from this time was the want 
of food. With so many porters to feed, the matter of 
provisions was always a serious one. But the Bishop 
did not let anxiety overwhelm him. He trusted in God 
and kept up a cheerful heart. He was accustomed, 
himself, to the excellent habit of laughing at his per- 
sonal discomforts. He says :— 

“‘We are a little poor, as Jones says. My watch 
has gone wrong. The candles and lamp oil were for- 
gotten and left behind, so that the camp fire has to 
serve instead. My donkey has died, so that I must 
walk every step of theway. Well! Having no watch, 
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I don’t wake up in the night to see if it is time to get 
up, but wait till daylight dawns. Having no candle, I 
don’t read at night, which never suits me. Having no 
donkey, I can judge better as to distances, and as to 
what the men can do; for many marches depend upon 
my saying, ‘ We will stop here and rest, or sleep.’ ” 

From the river Tsavo, a march of about thirty miles 
brought them to another stream, the Kuombi. As the 
long caravan threaded its way through the forest paths, 
the Bishop would go ahead with his gun, and often 
brought in some guinea-fowl for supper, or even large 
game, sufficient for the whole company. 

Sometimes the natives tried to be troublesome. 
They had never seen a white man. They were accus- 
tomed to deal only with Arabs and native traders, and 
either to cheat or be cheated. Bishop Hannington 
determined that he would teach them that Christians do 
not defraud anyone of their dues, and that the word of 
a Missionary is as good as his bond. At the same time 
he refused to be treated unfairly. On several occasions 
he startled head-men of villages, who were bent on 
extortion, by taking the high hand with them, and 
threatening to march away without paying any tribute 
at all. But he was always cool and collected, and often 
overcame opposition by sheer patience and good nature. 

On August 15th, as the caravan was leaving a village, 
the natives suddenly rushed together and blocked the 
path. They yelled and brandished their weapons, and 
declared that the travellers should not pass. The Bishop 
paid no attention to them, but placed himself at the 
head of his column, and gave the word to advance, 
Instantly a man seized him, and another, with a spear, 
clutched his arm, and together they tried to drag him 
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back. The Bishop only smiled and nodded to them ; 
and, heaving with his strong shoulders, pushed his way 
through the mob without heeding the sharp blades 
which bristled on every side. He was closely followed 
by Mr. Jones and the trembling porters. When they 
were through their enemy’s ranks, and had gained the 
further path, the Bishop sat down and called the men 
who had seized him, and laughed and rallied them, till 
they joined in his mirth and made excellent friends, 
They were not again interrupted untilthe 18th. The 
way now led through a densely populated district, and 
the people ran together to see the strange sight. As 
they went, crowds accompanied them, yelling and hoot- 
ing in deafening and distracting manner. By and by 
they became troublesome, and ordered the caravan to 
halt. The Bishop laughed pleasantly, and put up his 
umbrella, as he resolutely pressed on. Swords were 
drawn, bows strung, and arrows fitted to the strings; all 
kinds of bloodthirsty threats rang through the air. Still 
the Bishop laughed and marched on. Not far in front 
was a stream which divided the district of one petty 
chief from that of another, The natives were very 
anxious that the caravan should not cross this river and 
escape out of their territory. They formed in a solid 
mass to resist any further advance. The interpreter 
was dreadfully frightened. The gallant standard bearer, 
who bore the Union Jack, trembled so that the flag 
waved in fluttering curves above the heads of the column. 
The savages closed around until the porters seemed 
swallowed up and lost in their multitude. The Bishop 
and Mr. Jones tried to elbow their way through. The 
people were at first rather shy of touching a white man, 
but they soon laid hold of him, and tried to drag him 
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back by main force. But he good-naturedly, though 
strongly shook them off, and bored his way through 
all opposition till he reached the bank of the stream. 
Here the people of the next district were drawn up in 
line, and urged the Bishop to cross and come to them. 
This enraged the others, who ran to their own bank, 
and a great shout arose, as both parties drew their bows 
and prepared fora battle. Just as they were about to 
shoot, the Bishop stepped in between their ranks and, 
ignoring their threats, quietly crossed the dividing line. 
He knew the natives and their characteristics thoroughly. 
When they saw that they could gain nothing by their 
violence, his former enemies at once cooled down, and 
came to make friends. Soon the very men who had 
been threatening the caravan were mingling with his 
porters upon the very best of terms, and bartering 
with them for all manner of things. 

On August 21st the caravan came out upon the 
grassy plain which stretches westward from Machako’s 
Hill to Ngongo-a-Bagas. On the plains no food could 
be bought. Only the Masai live there, and they had 
all gone northward. As much food as possible was 
therefore purchased at Machako’s, and all the men 
were loaded with Indian corn. They had little else to 
eat during their three days’ march to Ngongo-a-Bagas. 
Once or twice indeed they indulged in anticipations of 
fresh meat, but only to be disappointed. 

One day a rhinoceros was sighted far away, across 
the plain. The Bishop and Mr. Jones resolved to sacri- 
fice him to the hungry men. After a long stalk up the 
wind, they managed to crawl on hands and knees till 
they found themselves within twenty yards of the for- 
midable monster. The rhinoceros is, as we have already 
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said, so keen scented that he can detect the presence of 
aman almost a mile away if the wind blows from his 
direction. He is, however, so short-sighted that one can 
creep up within a few yards of him, if the wind does not 
blow from the direction of the hunter. The great beast 
is quite well aware of his own deficiencies, and almost 
always rests with his head turned down the wind, so that 
he may detect the approach of danger from the side 
from which no warning scents are wafted to his nostrils, 
Though the two hungry hunters had crawled so close 
to their quarry, yet they could not get a safe shot at 
him, since the huge head with its immense horn offered 
no vulnerable spot. Just then he grew restless and 
seemed to sight them. They both sank down into the 
grass, and flattened themselves against the ground. 

“Fire, my lord!” whispered Mr. Jones. 

“No,” the Bishop whispered back, “as he stands I 
cannot get a good shot; wait.” 

It is not pleasant to kneel face to face with a rhino- 
ceros in an open plain, well knowing that if the brute 
makes out where you are he will not hesitate a moment, 
but will come thundering down upon you like an express 
locomotive. Mr. Jones got a little nervous. “Fire, my 
lord!” he murmured anxiously. But the Bishop would 
not, and the two remained, as Mr. Jones says, “like two 
devotees of Siva with their knees bent,” before the grim 
fdol. At last a whiff of their scent reached the beast, 
and he dashed round with a terrific snort. The Bishop 
leaped to his feet and fired, but the bullet seemed to make 
no impression upon the tough hide, and after a short 
run the disappointed hunters returned to the greedily 
expectant caravan without their rhinoceros steaks, 

On August the 25th the caravan reached Ngongo-a- 
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Bagas. Here they hoped to be able to buy enough food 
to last them till they reached the Masai kraals at Lake 
Naivasha. Ngongo-a-Bagas is a spot where the Arab 
caravans always stop for this purpose. It is situated 
on the border of the great grass plain, and on the edge 
of the dense forest which clothes the hills to the north- 
ward. This forest is inhabited by a fierce and treacher- 
ous people called Wa-Kikuyu. They live in the depths 
of its impenetrable recesses. Even the brave and reck- 
less Masai warriors cannot reach them in their fastnesses, 
They lurk in the shadow of the dark forest, among the 
tangled grasses and rank undergrowth, and transfix, 
with their poisoned arrows, any stranger who ventures 
to intrude among them. They hover upon the skirts of 
the wood, and swoop down like hornets upon the cara- 
vans which skirt their territory on their way to the 
North. 

It is from these people that food must be procured. 
Nothing can be got from the barren plain. Every- 
thing must be bought from these impish people of the 
forest. This is always a cause for anxiety. The 
Wa-Kikuyu are so shy as well as fierce, that a caravan 
will sometimes almost starve before they can be induced 
to open a market, This is what happened on the 
present occasion. 

After waiting for some time, the Bishop tried to 
assure the natives of his friendship and goodwill. He 
went up into the forest with an escort of only ten men 
It was of no use; the natives fled before him, and tried 
to entice him into the depths of the wood, where they 
might easily destroy him and his party. In the mean- 
while, the camp was absolutely famishing. There was 
no food left of any kind. The men bewailed them 
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selves, and cried that they were doomed to perish. They 
behaved so badly in their despair that the Bishop 
resolved to distribute among them the few grains of 
corn which still remained, and then to make a last effort 
to get into communication with the troublesome natives. 
Mr. Jones and he measured out the grain, and found 
that there was just enough to fill seventy small teacups, 
This among more than two hundred men, was barely 
sufficient to supply each with a good-sized spoonful. 
Mr. Jones took a tin box, which had held gun-caps, and 
meted out a boxful of grain to each man. This was 
not much, but it was something, and the thoughtless 
and improvident men received it gladly, without any 
anxiety as to where the next meal was to come from. 
The next day, however, the camp again resonnded 
with their cries. They bemoaned their hard fate, and 
murmured at the Bishop for bringing them into such a 
strait. He, although very much perplexed, determined 
to try again. He was sure that God, who had brought 
him so far, would not desert him. He, therefore, loaded 
a few men with beads, and cloth, and wire, with which 
to trade, and sent Mr. Jones into the forest. This time 
he was more successful. A man came out to peep, 
waving some leaves in token of peace. They also 
plucked some leaves and waved: them vigorously. By 
and by the chief appeared, and in a little while some 
more people with grain and sweet potatoes for sale. 
The people, however, were so shy and treacherous, that 
it was almost impossible to get them to deal fairly. 
Trade had scarcely become brisk when men began to 
shoot poisoned arrows, and presently, all the women 
who were trading food, gathered up their things and 
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shooting and yelling, and all business was over for that 
day. 

The following day they went again into the forest, 
accompanied by the Bishop himself. This time a good 
deal of food was bought, but again the natives broke up 
the market, and wounded several porters, one man was 
badly cut with a sword, and the skull of another was 
fractured with a club. 

The Bishop was very patient. He wished to teach 
the people to trust him. He went among the excited 
warriors alone, and quite unarmed. His fearlessness 
seemed to astonish them, as he writes :-— 

“ They never attempt to offer me the slightest show 
of insult. Halfa mile from our men, I was not unfre- 
quently alone with them; while, if a black man is with 
me, it is with the utmost difficulty that they keep their 
hands off him, nearly stabbing him at my side.” 

Day after day he went into the forest. Sometimes 
enough was bought for the day’s consumption, some- 
times enough to add to the store for the journey. It 
was a terrible business. The Wa-Kikuyu stole from 
the Bishop’s men whenever they saw their opportunity. 
The men could not be taught wisdom, but would jump 
up and fight for their possessions; in an instant the 
sellers would run for the woods, and the air would be 
darkened with arrows, and the market broken up. 
Even the Bishop was attacked. Some men crept behind 
him, and had drawn their bows, when he turned, and, as 
they caught his eye, they slowly retreated. By this 
time, however, enough food had been gathered to make 
a move possible. The caravan, therefore, packed up 
its goods and resumed its march on September the 8th. 
They were glad enough to go away, They had spent a 
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dreadful fortnight on the border of the inhospitable 
forest. 

As they were leaving, the wolfish Wa-Kikuyu made 
a last attempt to waylay them. The track runs for 
some distance along the skirt of the woodlands. It is 
very difficult to guard against an ambuscade. As the 
long, heavily-laden caravan threaded its way down a 
steep defile, flanked with brushwood, a host of natives 
suddenly charged upon them, and tried to cut off the 
sick, who were being carried in the rear. Happily, the 
noise of the onset reached the head of the column, and 
the Bishop rushed back in time to check the flight of 
his men. A volley was fired from the shot guns into 
the ranks of the enemy, which effectually dispersed 
them. This was the last of these poor, troublesome 
creatures. They are accustomed to deal only with the 
slave-hunting Arabs, and to treat all travellers as their 
natural enemies. 

But the Wa-Kikuyu were not the only foes they 
were to encounter that day. At the end of their 
morning’s march across a hot plain, stood a single large 
tree. The wide-spreading branches offered a tempting 
shade. The tired porters at once made for it, and threw 
down their burdens beneath its boughs. They had 
scarcely done so when a vast swarm of bees, which had 
settled in the hollow trunk, descended upon them and 
attacked them furiously. The men shrieked, and ran 
for their lives, their naked bodies covered with their 
tormentors. Never was there such a complete rout. 
The bees came on in thousands, and covered the ground 
for some two hundred yards in every direction from the 
tree. Most of the porters left their loads behind them 
when they ran, and the bees would not let them return 
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to fetch them. They tried to do so, but the bees rose 
in clouds and drove them back. At last the Bishop 
resolved to make the attempt. He wrapped himself 
about in his mosquito curtains, and advanced resolutely. 
He conquered, but he did not havea good time. The 
bees crept in wherever they could find an entrance, and 
before he got the last load away from that Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground, he was nearly driven mad. Mr. Jones 
gallantly seconded the Bishop, but was even worse 
stung. His eyes were closed with stings, so that he 
was almost blind for the next two days. The bees 
suffered, too, for they left their stings behind them. 
Out of one man’s back alone nearly fifty stings were 
extracted ! 

All this time nothing had been seen of the hordes of 
Masai, who range these plains with their herds of cattle. 
At that time of the year they were congregated about 
Lake Naivasha. As the caravan approached the lake, 
they came across signs of recent Masai occupation. On 
September the oth they passed the night in a Masai 
kraal, which had evidently been lately used. On the 
10th the lake burst into sight, and they slept again in a 
deserted kraal. On the 11th they heard a sound which 
startled them far more than the roar of a lion, though it 
was only the bray of an ass. The Masai keep a great 
number of asses, and they knew that they would now 
soon be face to face with the terror of Central Africa. 
By and by herds of cattle came into view, and then they 
met the Masai themselves, 

There are no Africans so brave or so troublesome as 
the Masai. They know that everybody is afraid of 
them, and they are accordingly as arrogant as they can 
be. They crowd round the traveller and demand, rather 
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than ask for presents. If anything is refused to them, 
their great, broad-bladed spears flash out in an instant, 
and they have on several occasions cut caravans to 
pieces. They have the greatest possible contempt for 
the coast porters, and love to terrify them and act ina 
bullying manner toward them. 

When the Bishop’s caravan had halted and en- 
camped, the young warriors at once came forward in 
companies and demanded that presents should be made 
to them. They refused to go away until they were 
quite satisfied, and once, when the Bishop remonstrated 
with them on their extortion, they shouted their war 
songs, and threatened to attack and destroy his party. 
Almost worse than their rapacious demands was their 
untiring curiosity. They insisted upon seeing every- 
thing that the travellers had. They turned over the 
boxes, examined the instruments, and crowded into the 
Bishop’s tent from morning to night. As they were 
anointed plentifully with oil and red earth you may 
imagine the result. Ifa porter ventured to hinder them 
he was dashed on one side and threatened. Guards 
.were placed at the tent doors, but they dared not keep 
the Masai out. Everywhere they pried and pilfered 
and destroyed. The Bishop was tormented almost to 
death. They stroked his hair, pulled his beard, felt his 
cheeks, and tried on his clothes, till he was nearly dis- 
tracted. There was no escape from their impertinent 
inquisitiveness. His tent was filled. The chair, the 
cot, the wash-tub, bags, biscuit boxes, all held Masai. 
One could not squeeze past them. The cloth of the 
tent was spoiled by the red earth and oil with which 
they were daubed, and everything was more or less 
smeared with it. Mr. Jones says :-— 
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“My boy Assumani was fast getting mad in trying 
to keep people out of my tent. The iron pegs of the 
Bishop’s tent were being pulled up and stolen. A 
Masai seated himself behind Pinto, the cook, and coolly 
stole a table-knife. He was running off, when I saw 
him and gave chase, and with difficulty got it back, 
Suddenly the guards shouted, ‘A load of wire is going, 
and a group of young warriors was seen bearing it off 
among them, none daring to resist them. I ran after 
them, and flinging myself into their midst, dashed the 
load to the ground without regarding their threatening 
spears. They were greatly astonished, but then gave 
way, and I bore the load back in triumph to camp. 
One of our men got his head cut open with a spear 
thrust; another had his clothes taken; but I saw the 
thief, and made him return the garment.” 

Once or twice the camp seemed threatened with 
destruction. The rowdy young warriors, utterly careless 
of human life, and thirsting for a skirmish, only wanted 
a slight excuse to rush in with their spears and begin to 
kill) The Bishop had never met with any tribe so 
dangerous, or so difficult to deal with. But he knew 
where to seek for strength and guidance in every emer- 
gency. He writes: “I strove in prayer, and each time 
trouble seemed to be averted.” 

These insolent Masai were pleased to express their 
admiration of the Bishop, in spite of their scurvy treat- 
ment of him. As they examined him closely, pawing 
and patting him, they would murmur, “ Lumuruo kité!” 
(a very great old man!). But if they intended their 
personal attention as a compliment, it was a kind of com- 
pliment which would soon have made the life of its object 
unbearable. They came and watched him at his meals, 
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insisted upon sitting down with him; touched and 
befouled everything with their fingers, upon which they 
had first spat, in token of their friendliness. In the 
meanwhile they stole everything that was left un- 
watched, and the sharp, broad-bladed spear was always 
in evidence ready to avenge the slightest insult, or to 
resist the smallest attempt at self-protection on the part 
of the travellers. Not yet had the caravan passed a more 
trying day. Every man in it was utterly exhausted. 
The nerves of the leaders had been on the stretch since 
sunrise. Never had they so longed for the evening. 
All watched with feverish anxiety, till, at length, the 
great red orb of the sun set behind the mountain range 
of Mau, and 
* Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled, 

Down around the weary world 

Fell the darkness.” 

The next morning the camp was broken up before 
daylight, and the caravan marched northward with the 
rising sun, They were several miles away from the 
settlement before the Masai knew that they had gone. 
Bishop Hannington parted with the last of these 
troublesome people on very brotherly terms. His great 
popularity with the natives everywhere was, no doubt, 
largely owing to his friendly consideration for them. 
When they were close to Lake Elmeteita, three Masai 
brought an ox for sale. It was late when the bargain 
was concluded, and the Bishop asked them to spend the 
night incamp. Rather to his surprise they consented, 
as the warriors seldom do this; but he resolved at once 
to make them at home. He proposed that they should 
sleep in his own tent, which, again to his astonishment, 
they accepted gratefully. When night fell, the floor of 
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the tent was strewn with the leaves of the sweet-scented 
caleshwa, a herb which the Masai use for beds, and the 
Bishop and his three strange guests laid themselves 
down side by side to rest. They showed no fear of 
their host, and he, on his part, determined to show no 
fear of them, though they slept with their spears and 
swords at their sides. He says: “They packed them- 
selves away like sardines in a box, and I covered them 
over first with a leopard’s skin, then with a grass 
mat, and, finally, a waterproof sheet. They fell almost 
instantly into a most gentle sleep. I followed their 
example, and, with one exception, I did not wake 
until time to start Wherever we meet we are to be 
brothers.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
EXCELSIOR. 


BETWEEN the Lakes Naivasha and Nakuro the country 
is very beautiful, and the track leads through deep 
valleys between rocky heights; then, again, north of 
Lake Nakuro, a long valley or narrow grassy plain 
opens out between the lofty mountain ranges which rise 
to the East and West. This district is full of game, 
and a skilful hunter can keep his caravan well supolied 
with food. Bishop Hannington tells us in his diary that 
his nerves were so unstrung after his adventures with the 
Masai that, as they say, you might have knocked him 
down with a feather! Anyhow, he seems to have had 
some courage left in him somewhere. Mr. Jones 
gives the following account of a remarkable hunt after 
elephants :— 

“At about mid-day,” he says, “we came across a 
herd. The Bishop saw an opportunity of supplying the 
hungry caravan, and at once charged them. A cow 
elephant in return charged his lordship furiously. While 
the Bishop was thus engaged with the elephants, two 
rhinoceroses started up and made straight toward where 
he stood. I was standing upon a high precipice, from 
where I could see all that was going on below. I 
shouted to the Bishop to beware of the two rhinoceroses, 
who were coming down rapidly upon him. But both 
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he and Brahim were too much occupied with the 
elephants to see or hear them. Just as one of the 
elephants was charging the Bishop, the rhinoceroses 
who were also making for him got in between, and the 
elephant at once turned his attention to them, and 
charged down upon them instead of the Bishop. And 
now, from the top of my rock, I witnessed a very sin- 
gular spectacle. The Bishop running and volleying 
the elephants ; the elephants chasing the rhinoceroses ; 
a leopard hunting my dog Tom; and the caravan men 
dashing down their loads and scattering in every 
direction before the great beasts! It was soon over, 
however, for the Bishop secured his elephant, and almost 
succeeded in getting a second. 

“When our hungry people saw the elephant fall, 
they shouted for joy. That elephant was soon disposed 
of. The men scrambled forward with their knives, and 
in a very few minutes the huge beast was cut to pieces. 
Some of the men ate the meat raw, while others made 
large fires, and sat round to enjoy their feast. As they 
were not allowed to camp there, almost every man made 
up an extra load of meat to carry on with him.” It was 
difficult to get the men away from this abundance. 
The Bishop writes: “One man stayed behind at the 
elephant. I sent after him at night, but he could 
not be seen, and the next morning he was found 
dead.” 

On September the 18th they entered a mountainous 
country. They soon found themselves in deep ravines. | 
Sometimes they had to bore their way through the 
haunts of wild beasts amid the dense jungle, and some- 
times to climb painfully over steep boulders. On 
Saturday, the 19th, they quite lost their way. Through 
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the tangle a swift stream rushed over the stones. This 
they had to cross and recross again and again; then 
they toiled up the side of a tremendous hill, hoping to 
see their course clear from the summit. But all around 
were deep valleys, They scrambled down again, and 
found themselves upon a bare field of black lava, without 
a drop of water. As they had been so constantly close 
to the river, no one had thought of carrying any water 
with him, and on the black, shadeless lava they were 
almost parched to death. All around were rocky 
precipices. The only way to the valley below was by 
a very circuitous path. At last, some two hours after 
sunset, they found themselves again by the side of 
a stream, Here they determined to rest during 
Sunday. 

The Bishop writes: “I seem to see now why we lost 
our way. The game which we had shot supplied us with 
meat and enabled us to spend Sunday here in a beautiful 
spot, free from natives, and in peace and quiet; other- 
wise we should have been in Njemps in the thick of 
worry and bustle. The heat is intense, as Baringo lies 
in a deep hole. We have descended 3000 feet since last 
Sunday. We had our two pleasant Services, and the 
day passed in the most absolute rest and peace. I lay 
stretched on my back in quiet contemplation and 
sweet dreams of dear ones at home, and often 
longing, often wondering, whether I shall be permitted 
to see them.” 

On Monday they found their way without difficulty 
to the town of Njemps, which is situated not far from 
Lake Baringo. The people of Njemps were very 
friendly, but no food was to be bought the first day. 
However, the caravan had a supply of meat still 
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unconsumed, and, as the river was full of good fish, the 
men soon had their nets at work. 

The following day a market was opened, and they 
bought what was needed for their journey. The track 
now led westward toward U-Ganda. From this point 
they entered a country almost unknown even to the 
Arabs. The only white man who had penetrated into 
it was Mr. Thomson, and he had only done so for a 
certain distance. The road was known to be full of 
dangers, but there was no retreat for Bishop Han- 
nington’s caravan. Between them and home now lay 
the dreadful Masai. Their only hope of safety lay in 
pushing straight on to Victoria Nyanza, and so to 
U-Ganda. Like navigators who have burnt their boats 
upon an unknown shore, they pressed on resolutely to 
meet what perils might be in store for them. 

You will see, if you will look at the map, that twa 
mountain ranges run due north and south, like barriers 
between Lake Baringo and the country of U-Soga. The 
first of these is named Kamasia, and that to the west 
Elgeyo. The passes through the mountains of Kamasia 
are very beautiful, and the Bishop would have enjoyed 
his surroundings keenly had he had more leisure, But 
the natives were troublesome, and constantly clamoured 
for more “hongo.” Everybody in the caravan was kept 
hard at work, and pressed forward to reach U-Ganda. 
Bishop Hannington writes in his diary :— 

“As a sign how tired one can be, on Friday last, 
when going to bed, I took a bite from a biscuit, and fell 
asleep with the first mouthful still in my mouth, and the 
rest in my hand.” 

On Sunday morning they arrived at the foot of the 
steep cliffs of Elgeyo. The mountain rises in an abrupt 
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precipice, which frowns like a giant's wall to guard 
U-Soga. It towers 8,000 feet above the sea level, 
Here in the valley they rested during the day, and en- 
joyed their Church Services with the men. On Monday 
tnorning they rose early, and at once began what the 
Bishop calls “a fierce climb of the magnificent escarp- 
ment.” It was not easy to get the porters up with their 
heavy loads. Often they had to go on hands and knees, 
But the bare-footed natives are good climbers, and at 
last they reached the tree-crowned summit. On the 
west, the Elgeyo range descends gradually to the plain, 
and is clothed with a splendid forest. At that great 
height our travellers felt the cold quite keenly, though 
in the heart of Africa, and were glad to nestle close 
to their camp fires, and to retire early to their 
blankets, 

After passing through the forest they found them- 
selves upon a wide, treeless plain, This is called 
Rangata Nyuki. Here they had to keep very closely to 
the track which leads westward, for there are huge 
swamps which soon stop wanderers who seek for short 
cuts. This is the land of thunderstorms. Every after- 
noon the sky grew black with clouds, which swept upon 
our travellers with drenching rain. 

At the end of the plain runs the swift river Kibo- 
rum. The water is neck deep and very rapid. The 
porters with their loads were got over with much labour 
and difficulty. It took almost the whole day to get the 
caravan safely across. Some of the men, too, were 
very shiftless and foolish. On the evening of the fol- 
lowing day a man was missed from camp. Searchers 
were sent back to look for him. They found him after 
a while quite dead, and already half eaten by hyznas 
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Beyond the river the ground rises. Bishop Hannington 
writes in his diary :— 

“ Our track lay through very long grass to-day, and 
there were numerous small streams to cross with beauti- 
ful clear pools like Dartmoor rills; a shrub covered with 
magnificent camelia-like blossoms was common; and 
the distant undulating hills made a very pretty land- 
scape. 

“We crossed a long valley and ascended a rather 
sharp hill, and there lay Kavirondo before us. 


‘ As when the weary traveller gains 
The height of some o’erlooking hill, 
His heart revives if ’cross the plain 
He sees the goal, though distant still” 


And now the long and dangerous journey was almost 
completed. Bishop Hannington’s heart was very full 
of thanksgiving. He seemed to see the coming day 
when the banner of the Cross should wave over that 
wide land. “Oh!” he writes, “that we might possess 
fair Kavirondo for Christ!” 

As the country beyond Kavirondo was quite un- 
known—and even Mr. Thomson had not penetrated 
turther than Samia—Bishop Hannington resolved to 
leave Mr. Jones and the greater part of the caravan ata 
village called Kwa-Sundu, and to go on alone to the 
Lake with fifty men. He was not well able to travel 
fast, since an abscess had formed in his foot which gave 
him great trouble, This kept him in camp during 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. But on Monday, the 
12th of October, he would wait no longer, He 
writes :— 

“At daylight, and almost before, I made a dash at 
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my boot, and, with fear and trembling, laced it up and 
put foot to the ground. I stood, I walked, and without 
great pain; so I organised a start. The passage of 
the river, which flows close by, occupied till about eleven 
o'clock, and by this time my foot was painful. How- 
ever, I climbed the opposite hill, intending to camp, 
descended the valley beyond, thinking rather less about 
it; then village after village was left behind.” 

So the Bishop disappeared into the unknown west, 
and Mr. Jones waited at the village of Kwa-Sundu. 
Many were the dangers through which he and his 
Bishop had passed together. The journey was now 
almost accomplished. Together they had prayed that 
they might be permitted to enter U-Ganda, and bring 
succour to the struggling Christian Church. It seemed 
as though God was about to answer their prayer. But 
the ways of God are eternal, and He does not always 
grant to us what we think to be right and best. Day 
after day passed by, and no news came back from the 
vanished fifty. Eight days passed, and the man who 
had been taken as guide returned. He brought no 
tidings. It afterwards appeared that he had played his 
party false,and had not continued with them longer 
than the first day’s march. A fortnight, three weeks 
went by, and still no tidings. Vague reports now 
and again would reach Kwa-Sundu, sometimes that 
the Bishop had been attacked by a hostile tribe 
—sometimes that some of his men had been seen 
in distant villages, But nothing of any certain 
import. 

Mr. Jones began to be seriously alarmed. The 
shadow of some great disaster seemed to hang over him. 
He writes in his diary :-— 
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“ Nov. 3.—All is silent. 

“ Nov. 7th.—Not an air of news! I am very anxious 
To-day it is twenty-seven days since the Bishop left, and 
not a line has he sent. It may be that the party 
has reached the Lake, and that, owing to the Bishop’s 
bad leg, everything is brought to a state of stagna- 
tion.” 

But the next day, on Sunday, Nov. '8th, news of a 
startling kind was brought. Mr. Jones continues :— 

“ After Service, and just as I had finished writing in 
my journal, precisely at 12 noon, Bedue, one of the men, 
came to me sighing and breathing hard. ‘What’s the 
matter?’ I said to him, rising. ‘Two men have come 
to me,’ Bedue continued, ‘with the report that the 
Bishop and his party have been killed!’ ‘Where are 
they ?’ I demanded ; ‘bring them to me at once, that I 
may learn the truth of their story.’ Bedue flew away, 
but somehow the two men came to me before he re- 
turned. They said that they had been a long distance 
in search of a doctor for their chief, who is now ill; on 
their road they picked up three of our men who had 
managed to escape when the Bishop and his men were 
being killed. ‘Where are the three men?’ I asked, 
though I could scarcely speak for nervousness, and my 
whole body shook fearfully. The men replied that 
they were at Sindi’s. ‘Why have you not brought 
them?’ I said; ‘then I might have given you a hand- 
some present. You have only got the news of the 
Bishop’s death, but no eye-witness who saw him die, 
or who has seen his dead body.’ Then they asked 
me to give them wire and beads, and said they would 
go and fetch the men. I hoped even then that these 
men might be playing me a trick, soI refused to give 
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them anything, and said that I would make arrange- 
ments about any men who might be at Sindi’s.” 

As Mr. Jones was making further inquiries, one of 
the men in question appeared. His name was Senenge. 
He had evidently been robbed, and came stripped of 
everything. Mr. Jones says :— 

“The man came in and sat down. ‘Now,’ said I, 
‘Senenge, where have you come from? and where is the 
Bishop? (I asked these questions with trembling lips 
—the Bishop dead!—.) Senenge said that the Bishop 
and his party reached this side of U-Ganda safely. He 
wanted to go on, but the people prevented him until 
they had sent a letter totheir chief. The Bishop refused 
to be kept long waiting; however, he was compelled to 
yield.” 

Senenge then went on to say that orders had been 
sent from U-Ganda that the Bishop and his party should 
be put to death, which had been done. 

While he was speaking, and while Mr. Jones still 
found it hard to believe that so great a disaster had hap- 
pened, the two remaining porters arrived from Sindi’s 
village. One of them had been wounded by a spear in 
the right arm. They also reported that the Bishop and 
his men had been killed. They gave slightly different 
accounts, but of that they were certain. 

The only thing that gave Mr. Jones any hope that 
they might perhaps be saying what was false, was that 
they could not give him any satisfactory account of the 
manner in which they themselves escaped the general 
massacre. He says:— 

“ After hearing all this dreadful report of the dear 
Bishop, I cross-examined the men as to how they 


managed to escape, To this I could get no satisfactory 
12 
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reply. As we were surrounded by eager natives all 
listening, I gave it out that this report was not true, and 
that these three men had wickedly deserted the Bishop, 
and instructed all my people to represent the report as 
untrue to the people of the village.” 

“ Can it be true that the Bishop ts killed ?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW IT CAME TO PASS. 


AND now, that we may understand what happened, we 
must turn our thoughts to the capital of U-Ganda. 
Great changes had taken place there since Bishop Han- 
nington’s visit to the Lake in 1882. King Mtésa, who 
had invited the first missionaries to his country, had 
died. He was succeeded by his son Mwanga. This 
Mwanga, who has since been deposed for his abominable 
barbarities to his subjects, was a young lad, untrained, 
and, moreover, weak, passionate, and cowardly. He was 
also, as cowardly people often are, cruel. 

During the last three years the work of preaching 
the Gospel had been going on apace. The missionaries 
had won the confidence of the people, and had become 
very popular. Many persons were eager to learn about 
Christ and to become Christians, Indeed, it had be- 
come quite fashionable to go to the Mission House to 
be instructed. Everybody wanted to learn to read. 
The Mission printing-press was kept hard at work. As 
fast as sheets of syllables and short sentences could be 
struck off they were bought by the students. The store- 
houses and offizes of the royal court itself were literally 
converted into reading-rooms, Lads might be seen 
everywhere. sitting in groups, or sprawling on the hay 
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covered floor, all reading—some the Book of Command- 
ments, some the Church Prayers, others the Kiswahili 
New Testament. The number of those who proved 
themselves worthy to be baptized steadily increased, and 
at the end of 1884 the native church consisted of eighty- 
eight members. Among these was no less a personage 
than one of King Mtésa’s own daughters, the Princess 
“Rebecca” Mugali. 

When Mwanga was elected to the throne, everybody 
expected that the old bloody customs would be followed. 
The new King usually murdered all his brothers who 
might become his possible rivals, and the people gave 
themselves up to wholesale bloodshed and robbery 
during the short interval between the two reigns. Now, 
however, the good and gentle law of Christ had made 
itself so far felt that, to the surprise of the old inhabit- 
ants, no such barbarities were attempted. The princes 
were spared; the people remained quiet. The Chris- 
tians returned thanks to God for so great a triumph. It 
seemed as though a good time were coming. Mwanga 
at first showed himself favourable to Christianity ; but 
when he found that all his boy pages were becoming 
Christians, and that his officers also were members of 
the Church, he grew alarmed. He thought of Chris- 
tianity chiefly as the white man’s religion. It seemed 
to him as though all his people were becoming friends 
of the white men. He was afraid that they would one 
day join the white men in taking away his kingdom and 
his throne. This foolish idea was encouraged by the 
fact that the Germans were beginning to claim certain 
rights over a part of the coast of Africa near Zanzibar. 
Mwanga and his chiefs began to suspect the missionaries 
of being agents of the Germans, and that they had been 
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sent to U-Ganda to prepare the way for an invasion 
of the country. He therefore forbad any more of his 
people to become Christians, or even to learn to read, 
and he began to persecute the Church. Mr. Mackay 
and Mr. Ashe were then in U-Ganda. They were 
treated with great roughness, and many times their 
lives were threatened. 

At last persecution assumed a bitter form. The 
Christians were called upon to prove their devotion to 
Christ by suffering as martyrs for His sake. The terrors 
which they endured remind one of the earliest days of 
the Christian Church, when imprisonment, robbery, 
torture, and death were the common lot of believers, 
The persecution began thus : 

Three boys, servants of the Mission, were seized, 
The names of two of them were Ka Kumba and Sere 
wanga; I am sorry that I do not know the name of the 
third, for their names should be written honourably in 
the annals of the Church Universal. These boys were 
dragged to execution. They were tortured and their 
arms were cut off. They were then bound alive to a 
scaffolding under which a small fire was made, and so 
they were slowly burned to death, But if the tormentors 
thought that they would thus conquer their faith in Christ 
they were mistaken. As they hung in their long-drawn 
agony over the flames, the executioners stood around 
jeering, and told them to pray zow to Isa Masiya (Jesus 
Christ) if they thought that He could do anything to 
help them. At once they responded. The spirit of the 
martyrs entered into these poor native lads, and all 
together they raised their voices and praised Jesus in 
the fire, singing till their shrivelled tongues refused to 
form the sound, “ Killa siku tunsifu ” :— 
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“Daily, daily, sing to Jesus, 

Sing, my soul, His praises due ; 

All He does deserves our praises 
And our deep devotion too. 

For in deep humiliation 
He for us did live below ; 

Died on Calvary’s cross of torture ; 
Rose to save our souls from woe.” * 


One of ‘the executioners was so struck by the 
patience and endurance of the dear boys, and of 
their evident faith in another life, that he came shortly 
afterwards in secret to the Mission, asking that he too 
might be taught to pray. 

This martyrdom was but the commencement of 
many others. But these terrible scenes did not daunt 
the Christians, or even prevent others from seeking 
baptism. Mwanga threatened to burn alive any who 
should go to the Mission premises. He seized and 
martyred many. At one time ¢/irty-two converts were 
heaped together and burnt alive in one great funeral 
pyre, but brave souls still dared all, and continued to 


confess Jesus Christ in the face of all that the heathen 
could do. 


* One of the hymns translated into the musical language of 
U-Ganda. The book of hymns and prayers has upon its title- 
page the happily-conceived monogram :— 


wag 
eta ND = 
> 
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This was the state of U-Ganda when Bishop Han- 
nington was journeying thither through the land of the 
Masai. He thought that Mwanga and his chiefs were 
friendly to him, and that all the dangers and troubles of 
his expedition would be over when once he had crossed 
the Nile. He did not know of the hatred and fear with 
which the King regarded all white men and Christians. 
He had no one to tell him that to attempt to enter 
U-Ganda from the east was to go to certain death, since 
Mwanga would surely associate him with the Germans 
who were acquiring land on the coast. 

When the King heard that the Bishop was ap- 
proaching, he at once summoned a Council of his 
Chiefs. Some recommended that the white man should 
be seized and sent round to the south of the Lake; 
others were of opinion that e// the white men in 
U-Ganda should be put to death as conspirators. It 
was at last determined secretly that the Bishop should 
be killed, though it was publicly given out that he 
should only be apprehended and sent back. Mr. 
Mackay and Mr. Ashe were kept informed by the 
Christian pages of all that went on at the Court. When 
they learned the fate that awaited their friend and 
Bishop, they were filled with sorrow and dismay. They 
sought out the King, but were refused access to him. 
They were helpless ; they could only stand by and wait 
for what might happen. 

In the meanwhile, Bishop Hannington was march- 
ing rapidly westward. Little dreaming of the trap 
which had been laid for him, he pressed on tq 
reach, as he thought, his friends. As we have seen 
he left the village of Kwa-Sundu on October 12th, 
and, disregarling his inflamed foot, started with 
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fifty men to cross U-Soga. On the second day he 
writes :— 

“Climbing a hill, the Lake burst suddenly upon us, 
long before I expected it, for hills which we saw miles 
away proved to be islands.” The country in which he 
now found himself was densely populated. The people 
were, on the whole, friendly ; but they were not disposed 
to let the impatient European travel so fast as he 
wished. They constantly tried to delay him on all 
kinds of pretexts. The Bishop, however, pushed reso- 
lutely on, and refused to be stopped. It was terribly 
anxious work, as he was perpetually surrounded by a 
crowd of obstructives, who seemed to be always on 
the point of laying violent hands upon him. His 
men were terrified; but he, generally with a well- 
assumed smile, or seeming-hearty laugh, sometimes 
with a show of fist or stick, shouldered his way onward 
to the Nile. 

On the 17th of October, he found himself unex- 
pectedly on the shore of the Lake. A great number of 
people were about, and “an enormous market was in 
full swing.” 

The next day, being Sunday, he rested, but it was 
hard not to let the mind be troubled. He says: “The 
nearer I get, the more anxious I seem, wrongly, to be 
about arriving, though I am sure I ought not to be so, 
since God has been so very gracious to me, and has thus 
far led me by the hand.” 

On Monday they again started, and almost imme- 
diately fell in with a large war party from U-Ganda, 
which had been sent by Mwanga to subdue U-Soga. 
These were very insolent, and tried to stop the Bishop; 
but he says: “I refused to stop, shook my fist in the 
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faces of the most noisy, gathered my scattered men, and 
pushed through the mob. . . . All the neighbour- 
hood is devastated by war; hundreds of fine banana 
trees are cut down, and huge bunches of the fruit lie 
about rotting. He camped between two war parties. 
He says: “I could hear them both, and was. in a very 
dangerous situation, as it was dark, and my men were 
such fools that they would not keep still.” 

On Wednesday, the 21st of October, they reached a 
village which belonged to a chief called Lubwa. They 
were now quite close to the place where the river Nile 
issues from the great Lake. Bishop Hannington hoped 
that on the following day he might be able to cross the 
stream, and bring his eventful journey toanend. To 
his vexation, however, Lubwa was very insolent. He 
demanded a present of ten guns and three barrels of 
powder, which, of course, they had not to give. He 
insisted that the Bishop’s party should remain for at 
least three days. When the Bishop protested and showed 
signs of leaving, the war drums were beaten, and in a 
short time more than a thousand soldiers assembled. 
After much discussion, the Bishop consented to remain 
for a while with Lubwa; but a soldier was appointed to 
guard him as though he was a prisoner, and to follow 
him wherever he might go, All this seemed mysterious, 
The Bishop did not know that his arrest had been 
ordered by Mwanga, or what had been decided with 
regard tohim. During all the trouble which followed 
he still thought that Mwanga was his friend, and that 
all would be put right when he knew his condition. But 
we must let the Bishop himself tell what befell him. We 
should not have known, but that he carefully wrote in 
his tiny pocket diary the events of every day. He says 
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that he had ascended a height, from which to obtain a view 
of the river Nile, “when suddenly about twenty ruffians set 
upon me. They violently threw me to the ground, and 
proceeded to strip me of all valuables. Thinking they 
were robbers, I shouted for help, when they forced me 
up and hurried me away, as I thought, to throw me 
down a precipice close at hand. I shouted again, in 
spite of one threatening to kill me with a club, Twice 
I nearly broke away from them, and then grew faint 
with struggling, and was dragged by the legs over the 
ground. I said, ‘Lord, I put myself in Thy hands, I 
look to Thee alone.’ Then another struggle, and I got 
on my feet, and was thus dashed along. More than 
once I was violently brought into contact with banana 
trees, some trying in their haste to force me one way, 
others the other, and the exertion and struggling 
strained me in the most agonising manner. In spite 
of all, and feeling I was being dragged away to be 
murdered at a distance, I sang, ‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus, and then laughed at the very agony of my 
situation. My clothes torn to pieces, wet through with 
being dragged along the ground ; strained in every limb, 
and for a whole hour expecting instant death, hurried 
along, dragged, pushed, at about five miles an hour, 
until we came to an hut, into the court of which I was 
forced. Now, I thought, I am to be murdered. As 
they released one hand, I drew my finger across my 
throat, and understood them to say decidedly, No. We 
then made out that I had been seized by order of the 
sultan, Then arose a new agony. Were all my men 
murdered? Another two or three hours’ awful suspense, 
during which time I was kept bound and shivering with 
cold, when to my joy, Pinto (the Portuguese cook) and 
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a boy were brought with my bed and bedding, and 
I learnt that the sultan meant to keep me prisoner 
until he had received word from Mwanga, which 
means, I fear, a week or more’s delay, nor can I tell 
whether they are speaking the truth. I am in God’s 
hands,” 

The fifty men were also made prisoners, and were 
kept in the village until instructions were received from 
Mwanga as to what should be done with them. The 
Bishop continues :— 

“ Oct. 22, Thursday.—I found myself, perhaps about 
ten o’clock last night, on my bed in a fair-sized hut, a 
fire on the hearth, but with no chimney for the smoke ; 
about twenty men all round me, and rats and vermin 
everywhere. I am fearfully shaken, strained in every 
limb. Am in great pain and consumed with thirst. Up 
to one o’clock I have received no news whatever, and I 
fear at least a week in this black hole, in which I can 
barely see to write. The floor is covered with rotting 
banana peel and leaves and lice. My guards sit around 
the smoking fire,and cook and drink pombe. I have 
scarce power to hold up my small Bible. Shall I live 
through it? My God, I am Thine. 

“ Towards evening I was allowed to sit outside for a 
little time and enjoyed the fresh air ; but it made matters 
worse when I went inside my prison again, and as I fell 
exhausted on my bed I burst into tears—health seems 
to be quite giving way with the shock. I fear I am in 
a very caged-lion frame of mind, and yet so strained 
and shattered that it is with the utmost difficulty I can 
stand; yet I ought to be praising His Holy name, 
and I do. 

“Not allowed a knife to eat my food with. The 
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savages who guard me keep up an unceasing strain 
of raillery, or at least I fancy they do, about the 
Mzungu (European). 

“ Friday, October 23rd.—1 woke full of pain and 
weak, so that with the utmost difficulty I crawled out- 
side and sat in a chair; and yet they guard every move 
as if I were a giant. My nerves, too, have received 
such a shock that, some loud yells and war cries arising 
outside the prison fence, I expected to be murdered, 
and simply turned over and said: ‘Let the Lord do as 
He sees fit; I shall not make the slightest resistance.’ 
Seeing how bad I am, they have sent my tent for me to 
use in the daytime. Going outside I fell to the ground 
exhausted, and was helped back in a gone condition to 
my bed. I don’t see how I can stand all this, and yet 
I don’t want to give in, but it almost seems as if 
U-Ganda itself was going to be forbidden ground to me 
—the Lord only knows. Afternoon.—To my surprise 
my guards came kneeling down, so different to their 
usual treatment, and asked me to come out. I came 
out, and there was the chief and about a hundred of his 
wives come to feast their eyes on me in cruel curiosity, 
I felt inclined to spring at his throat, but sat still, and 
presently read to myself Matthew v. 44, 45, and felt 
refreshed. I asked how many more days he meant 
to keep me in prison. He said four more at least. 
He agreed, upon my-earnest request, to allow me to 
sleep in my own tent, with two armed soldiers at each 
door. The object of his visit was to ask that I would 
say no bad things of him to Mwanga. What can I say 
good? I made no answer to the twice-repeated request: 
He then said if I would write a short letter, and promise 
to say nothing bad, he would send it at once. I imme- 
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diately wrote a hasty scrawl (I scarce know what), but 
said I was prisoner, and asked Mackay to come, God 
grant it may reach, But I already feel better than 
I have done since my capture, though still very 
shattered. 

“ Saturday, October 24th.—Thank God for a pleasant 
night in my own tent, in spite of a tremendous storm 
and rain flowing in on the floor in streams. Personally 
I quite forgave this old man and his agents for my 
rough treatment, though even to-day I can only move 
with the greatest discomfort, and ache as though I had 
rheumatic fever. I have, however, to consider, the ques- 
tion in another light; if the matter is passed over 
unnoticed, it appears to me the safety of all white tra- 
vellers in these districts will be endangered, so I shall 
leave the brethren who know the country and are most 
affected, to act as they think best. The day passed 
away very quietly. I amused myself with Bible and 
diary. 

“ Sunday, October 25ti.—(Fourth day of imprison- 
ment.) Still a great deal of painin my limbs. The 
fatigue of dressing quite knocks me over. My guards, 
though at times they stick to me like leeches, and, with 
two rifles in hand, remain at night in my tent, are gra- 
dually getting more careless. I have already seen 
opportunities of escape, had I wanted so to do, and I 
doubt not that in a few days’ time, especially if I could 
get a little extra pombe brought to them, I could walk 
away quite easily, but I have no such intention, I 
should be the more inclined to stop should they say go, 
to be a thorn in the old gentleman’s side, and I fear 
from that feeling of contrariness which is rather inborn. 
I send him affectionate greetings and reports on my 
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health by his messengers twice a day. What I fear 
most now is the close confinement and utter want of 
exercise. When I was almost beginning to think of my 
time in prison as getting short, the chief has sent men to 
redouble the fence around me. What does it mean? 
I have shown no desire or intention of escaping. Has 
a messenger arrived from Mwanga? There is just 
time for him to have sent word to tell them to 
hold me fast. The look of this has cast me down > 
again. 

“One of my guards, if I understand him rightly, is 
making me offers of escape. He has something very 
secret to communicate, and will not even take my boy 
into confidence. I do not, however, want to escape 
under the present circumstances ; but at the same time 
I take great amusement in watching and passing by 
various little opportunities. My guards and I are great 
friends, almost affectionate, and one speaks of me as 
‘My whiteman.’ 

“Three detachments of the chief’s wives, they say 
he has 1000 nearly, have been to-day to see me. They 
are very quiet and well-behaved, but greatly amused at 
the prisoner. Mackay’s name seems quite a household 
word; I constantly hear it. 

“My men are kept in close confinement, except 
two who come daily backwards and forwards to bring 
my food. This they take in turns, and implore, so I 
hear, for the job. 

“ Monday, October 26th.—(Fifth day in prison.) 
Limbs and bruises and stiffness better, but I am heavy 
and sleepy. Was not inclined to get up as usual, and, if 
I mistake not, signs of fever creep over me. Mackay 
should get my letter to-day, and sufficient time has 
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passed for the chief to receive an answer to his first 
message sent before I was seized, the nature of which I 
know not, probably ‘ White man is stopping here, Shall 
I send him on? Waiting your Majesty’s pleasure. If 
they do not guess who it is they will very likely, African 
fashion, talk about it two or three days first of all, and 
then send a message back leisurely with Mwanga’s 
permission for me to advance. 

“About thirty-three more of the chief’s wives 
came and disported themselves with gazing at the 
prisoner. I was very poorly and utterly disinclined 
to pay any attention to them, and said in English, 
‘O ladies, if you knew how ill I feel, you would 
go.’ When my food arrived in the middle of the 
day I was unable to eat. The first time, I think, 
since leaving the coast I have refused a meal. To-day I 
am very broken down both in health and spirits, and 
some of the murmuring feelings which I thought that 
i had conquered have returned hard upon me. Another 
party of wives coming, I retired into the hut and 
declined to see them. A third party came later on, and, 
being a little better, I came out and lay upon my bed. 
It is not pleasant to be examined as a caged lion in the 
Zoo, and yet that is exactly my state at the present 
time. My tent is jammed in between the hut and the 
high fence of the Boma, so scarce a breath of air 
reaches me. Then at night, though the tent is a vast 
improvement on the hut, yet two soldiers, reeking with 
pombe and other smells, sleep beside me, and the other 
part of my guard, not far short of twenty, laugh and 
drink and shout far into the night, and begin again 
before daylight in the morning, waking up from time 
to time to shout out to my sentries to know if 
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all is well. I fear all this is telling on my health 
tremendously. 

“ Tuesday, October 27th—(Sixth day as prisoner.) 
All I can hear in the way of news is that the chief has’ 
sent men to fight those parts we passed through. I 
begin to doubt if he has sent to Mwanga at all, but 
thinks I am in league with the fighting party, and is 
keeping me hostage. I begin the day better in health, 
though I had a most disturbed night. I am very low in 
spirits ; it looks so dark, and having been told that the 
first messengers would return at the latest to-day. 1 don’t 
know what to think, and would say from the heart, ‘ Let 
the Lord do what seemeth to Him good.’ 

“Only a few ladies came to see the wild beast 
to-day. I felt so low and wretched that I retired 
within my den, whither they, some of them, followed 
me; but as it was too dark to see me, and I refused to 
speak, they soon left. I am very low, and cry to God 
for release. 

“ Wednesday, October 28th.—(Seventh day’s prison.) 
A terrible night, first with noisy, drunken guard, and 
secondly with vermin, which have found out my tent 
and swarm. I don’t think I got one hour’s sound sleep, 
and woke with fever fast developing. O Lord, do 
have mercy upon me and release me. I am quite 
broken down and brought low. Comforted by reading 
Psalm xxvii. 

“In an hour or two fever developed rapidly. My tent 
was so stuffy that I was obliged to go inside the filthy 
hut, and soon was delirious. 

“Evening: fever passed away. Word came that 
Mwanga had sent three soldiers, but what news they 
bring they will not yet let me know. 
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“Much comforted by Psalm xxviii. 

“ Thursday, October 29th.—(Eighth day’s prison.) 1 
can hear no news, but was held up by Psalm xxx., 
which came with great power. A hyena howled near 
me last night, smelling a sick man, but I hope it is 
not to have me yet.” 


This is the last word that is written in the little 
pocket-diary, which was afterwards recovered by the 
missionaries in U-Ganda, and sent home. Perhaps the 
ink was not yet dry upon the page when the Bishop was 
led forth to die. 

On Wednesday, the 28th, there had been much 
drumming and shouting among the natives, When the 
Bishop’s men asked what it meant they were told that a 
message had arrived from King Mwanga. They were 
much relieved, and thought that all trouble would now 
be over, They did not know that the messenger had 
brought their death warrant. 

The next day, the 29th of October, the Bishop was 
taken to a place in the forest, some miles away from the 
village. There he found his men awaiting him, stripped 
naked and bound, all huddled together like sheep in a 
pen. Some of them, who seemed to have made a hard 
struggle for liberty, were yoked with heavy wooden 
slave-collars, and their arms lashed behind their backs, 
All around stood soldiers. 

The Bishop had scant time allowed him to observe 
all this. He was seized at once by the soldiers who 
were told off to murder him, and his clothing stripped 
off from him. In that dreadful moment, when he stood 
face to face with instant death, the brave and simple- 
minded Bishop did not blench. He drew himself up 
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and looked around, and as they fell back for a moment, 
and hesitated, he spoke a few words which were remem- 
bered long after by all who heard them. He bade them 
tell their King that he was about to die for the people 
of U-Ganda, and that he had purchased the road te 
U-Ganda with his life. 

Then he submitted himself to them, and, kneeling 
down, committed his soul to God. A moment later a 
gun was fired. It was the appointed signal. With a 
wild shout the warriors fell upon the trembling group of 
porters, and their flashing spears soon covered the 
ground with the dead and dying. At the same moment 
the Bishop fell. The two soldiers, who were stationed 
one on each side of him, plunged their spears into his 
body. They could do no more. The great and noble 
spirit leapt forth from its broken house of clay, and 
entered with exceeding joy into the presence of the 
King of kings. 

* * % # * ca 

Out of the fifty men who went with the Bishop, only 
four were at first set free and allowed to escape. These 
made their way back, as we have seen, to Kwa-Sundu, 
and carried the tidings of the massacre to Mr. Jones. 
The only reason why he did not altogether credit their 
report was that they were not able to give a satisfactory 
account of their escape. This was afterwards explained. 
it appears that they were spared in order that they 
might show their captors how to open the boxes which 
contained the Bishop’s goods. This they were ashamed 
at first to confess. 

As for Mr. Jones, faithful and devoted to his Bishop 
to the last, he waited at Kwa-Sundu for about a month 
after he received the report of his death, hoping against 
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hope, and unwilling to leave while the most remcte 
chanoe of his being alive should remain. It would have 
been utterly impossible for him to have penetrated into 
U-Soga. To have done so would have been to sacrifice 
his entire caravan, without even the prospect of achiev- 
ing anything. On the 8th of December, therefore, he 
sorrowfully turned his face from the Lake, and began to 
retrace his steps along the backward route. 
* * * * * * 

On the 4th of February, 1886, at sunrise, the Chris- 
tians at Rabai were wending their way churchward to 
the early Service, when they were startled by the sound 
of guns; and presently some messengers—weary men, 
and with the marks of long travel upon them—came in 
to say that the Bishop’s caravan was at hand. The 
Bishop’s caravan without the Bishop! While these 
were being eagerly cross-examined, other guns signalled 
from the valley, very distant, but volleying nearer and 
yet more near; and the whole settlement ran down to 
meet their returning friends. Among them were sad- 
faced and distracted women, who had gleaned from the 
first-comers that their husbands had perished in the 
great disaster. As the two Englishmen in charge of the 
Mission Station hastened forward, they met one bearing 
a blue pennon—the African symbol of mourning— 
whereon was sewn in white letters the word ICHABOD. 
Behind the sad standard-bearer, amid a crowd of weep- 
ing and distraught women and friends, limped a 
straggling line of sorry-looking men, staggering beneath 
their diminished loads ;—a feeble crew, lean and weary 
and travel-stained—most of them garmentless, or clothed 
in hides. Behind them came a battered white helmet, 
and the Bishop’s friend and sharer in his peril was 
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grasping their hands, and taken into their arms, None 
of them were able to say much: all were thinking of 
nim who had gone out so hopefully, and whose great 
heart was now stilled for ever. 

So the brave Bishop died. As many a gallant 
soldier has fallen on the battlefield, while fighting for 
his country, so this fearless soldier of Christ fell while 
aghting the great battle of right against wrong, and of 
the holy Jesus against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
It is a sweet and blessed thing to die for Christ. The 
most honourable place in the Church will always be 
accorded to the noble army of martyrs. Wherever the 
blood of a martyr falls, there the seed of the Word of 
God springs up most vigorously. The martyred boys of 
U-Ganda and their Bishop martyred on the frontier of 
that Pagan land have left a testimony to the power of 
Jesus Christ more convincing than the words of ten thou- 
sand sermons. So let us thank our God who gave them 
faith and courage to endure that awful test, and to 
“resist unto blood, striving against sin.” And, remem- 
bering that, if we are not called to die for Him, we may 
do that which is said to be even harder, and hve for 
Him—\let us beseech Him “to give us grace so to 
follow their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of His heavenly kingdom.” 
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Sacharissa. Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, 
her Family and Friends. With Five Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Raphael in Rome. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d.; half- 
linen, 3s. 6d. nett; also in small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett ; leather, 3s. nett and 5s. nett. 


The Early Work of Raphael. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed 
2s. 6d.; half-linen, 3s. 6d. Also new edition, revised, in small 4to, in cloth, gs. nett; 
leather, 3s. nett. 


Raphael: A Study of his Life and Work. With Eight Copper Plates and 


many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


CESARESCO, The Countess MARTINENGO 
The Liberation of Italy. With Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo, 53. 


CHATTERTON, E. KEBLE. 


Fore and Aft. The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Sq. ex. royal 8vo, With rs0 Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 

piece by C. Dixon, R.I. 16s. nett. 
Through Holland in the ‘‘ Vivette.” The Cruise of a 4-Tonner from the 


Solent to the Zuyder Zee, through the Dutch Waterways. With Sixty Illustrations and 
Charts, 6s. nett. 


CHITTY, J. R. 
Things Seen in China. With Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. nett; 


leather, 3s. nett ; velvet leather in a box, 5s. nett. 


CHORAL SERVICE-BOOK FOR PARISH CHURCHES, THE. 
Compiled and Edited by J. W. Exriorr, Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's, 
Hamilton Terrace, London. With some Practical Counsels taken by permission from 
‘¢ Notes on the Church Service,” by Bishop WatsHam How. 

A. Royal 8vo, sewed, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
B. 16mo, sewed, 6d. ; cleth, 8d. 


The following portions may be had separately :— 
The Ferial and Festal Responses and the Litany. Arranged by 
J. W. Evuiotr, Sewed, 4d. 


The Communion Service, Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, and Gloria in 
Excelsis. Set to Music by Dr. J. Naytor, Organist of York Minster. Sewed, 4d. 
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CHURCH, Sir ARTHUR H., F.RS. : 
Josiah Wedgwood, Master Potter. With many Illustrations. Super- 


royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. nett ; cloth, 7s. nett; also small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. and 
5s. nett. 


The Chemistry of Paints and Painting. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHURCH, Rev. A. J. ide 
Nicias, and the Sicilian Expedition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 
For other books by Professor CuuRcH see Complete Catalogue. 
CLARK, J. W., M.A. 
Cambridge. With a coloured Frontispiece and many other Illustrations 


by A. Brunet-Desaings and H. Toussaint, &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 3 also crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. ; special leather, in box, 5s. nett. 
CODY, Rev. H. A. 


An Apostle of the North. The Biography of the late Bishop Bompas, 
First Bishop of Athabasca, and with an Introduction by the ARCHBISHOP of RUPERTS- 
LAND. With 42 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 5s. nett. 

CORBIN, T. W. 


Engineering of To-day. With Seventy-three Illustrations and Diagrams. 
: Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 
Mechanical Inventions of To-Day. Ex. crown 8vo; with Ninety-four 


Illustrations, 5s. nett. 

CORNISH, C. J. 
Animals of To-day: Their Life and Conversation. With Illustrations 
: from Photographs by C. RE1p of Wishaw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett ; 
half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett; alsoa new edition, small 4to, cloth, 2s, nett; 
F ‘ leather, 3s. nett and ss. nett. 
Life at the Zoo. Notes and Traditions of the Regent’s Park Gardens, 
Illustrated from Photographs by GamsiER Botton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Naturalist on the Thames. Many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The New Forest. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett; half-linen, 3s. 6d. 
nett ; also new edition, small 4to, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 3s. nett; and special velvet leather, 
; each copy in a box, 5s. 
The New Forest and the Isle of Wight. With Eight Plates and 
‘ ; many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 
Nights with an Old Gunner, and. other Studies of Wild Life. With 
Sixteen Illustrations by Lancgztor SPEED, CHARLES Wuymperr, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CROWN LIBRARY 


A series of notable copyright books issued in uniform binding. 
Extra crown 8vo. With many illustrations, 5s. nett. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


SWANN, A. J. 
Fighting the Slave Hunters in Central Africa. A Record of Twenty- 


six Years of Travel and Adventure round the Great Lakes, and of the overthrow of Tip-pu- 
Tib, Rumaliza, and other great Slave Traders. With 45 Illustrations and a Map, ss. nett. 


GRUBB, W. BARBROOKE. 


An Unknown People in an Unknown Land. An Account of the Life 
and Customs of the Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, with Adventures and 
Experiences met with during Twenty Years’ Pioneering and Exploration amongst them, 

With Twenty-four Illustrations and a Map. Extra crown 8vo, ss. nett. 


FRASER, Sir A. H. L., K.C.S.1, M.A, LL.D., Litt.D., ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. 
Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. A Civil Servants’ Recollections and 
Impressions of Thirty-seven Years of Work and Sport in the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
. Third Edition, 5s. nett. 
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CODY, Rev. H. A. 


An Apostle of the North. The Story of Bishop Bompas’s Life amongst 
the Red Indians & Eskimo. Third Edition, 5s. nett. 


PENNELL, 7. L., M:.D., B.Sc: 
Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. A Record of Sixteen 


Years’ close intercourse with the natives of Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier. 
Introduction by Eart Roserts. Extra crown 8vo. Twenty-six Illustrations and Map. 
Fifth Edition, 5s. net. 


CUST, LIONEL. 
The Engravings of Albert Diirer. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, half- 


nee linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 
Paintings and Drawings of Albert Diirer. Illustrated. Super-royal 
8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett. 

Albrecht Diirer. A Study of his Life and Work. With Eight Copper 


Plates and many other Illustrations, Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAVENPORT, CYRIL. 


Cameos. With examples in Colour and many other Illustrations. Super- 
E sere royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. nett; cloth, 7s. nett. 

Royal English Bookbindings. With Coloured Plates and many other 
Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. 3 cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES, RANDALL, F.S.A. 
English Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art. 


With Four Coloured and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. nett; 
cloth, 7s. nett. 


DAWSON, Rev. E. C. 
The Life of Bishop Hannington. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; 


or with Map and Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DESTREE, O. G. : 


The Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium. Illustrated. Super-royal 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 
DOLMAGE, CECIL G., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


Astronomy of To-Day. A popular account in non-technical language. 
With Forty-six Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 


DOMVILLE-FIFE, CHARLES W. 
Submarine Engineering of To-Day. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 


DRACOPOLI, I. N., F.R.G.S. 


Through Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp. Forty-four Illustrations and 
Two Maps, r6s. nett. 


ELZEVIR LIBRARY, THE. 


Selections from the choicest English Writers. Exquisitely Illustrated, 
with Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours by H. M. Brock, and many other Illus- 
trations. Half bound in cloth, coloured top, 1s. nett; full leather, 1s. 6d. nett ; velvet 

leather, gilt edges, in a box, 2s. 6d. nett. 


Volume I. Fancy & Humour of Lamb. Volume VI. Vignettes of London Life from 
», Il. Wit & Imagination of Disraeli. Dickens. : 
», Ill. Vignettes from Oliver Gold- », VII. XVIIIth Century Vignettes 
smith. from Thackeray. 
» IV. Wit & Sagacity of Dr. Johnson. » VIII. Vignettes of Country Life from 
»  V. Insight & Imagination of John Dickens. 
Ruskin. » IX, Wisdom & Humour of Carlyle. 


“ Decidedly natty and original in get-up.”— The Saturday Review. 


EVANS, WILLMOTT, M.D. 
Medical Science of To-Day. Ex. crn. 8vo; 24 Illustrations, 5s. nett. 
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EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 5s. each. 


The War inthe Crimea. By General | The Liberation of Italy. By the 


Sir ae paMiet K.C.B. Reece Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
The Indian Mutiny. y Colone aes © é 

Ma tzson, C.S.1. Great Britain in Modern Africa. 
The Afghan Wars, 1839-42, and By Epcar SAnpErson, M.A. 


878-80. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. : f 
The "Refounding of the German | The War in the Peninsula. By A. 


Empire. By Colonel Matrzson, C.S.I. INNES SHAND. 


FLETCHER, W. Y. 
Bookbinding in France. Coloured Plates. Super-royal, sewed, 2s. 6d. 


nett ; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 
FORBES, ARCHIBALD. ; : 
The Afghan Wars of 1839-1842 and 1878-1880. With Four Portraits 


on Copper, and Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 55. 
FRASER, Sir ANDREW H. L. 2 
Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. With 34 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. nett. Third and Cheaper Edition, 5s. nett. 
FRASER, DONALD. 


Winning a Primitive People. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 


FRIPP, Sir ALFRED D., K.C.V.0., & R. THOMPSON, F.R.C.S. 


Human Anatomy for Art Students. Profusely Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs and Drawings by Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. Square extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


FROBENIUS, LEO. 


The Childhood of Man. A Popular Account of the Lives and Thoughts 
of Primitive Races. Translated by Prof. A. H. Kranz, LL.D. With 416 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. 

FRY, ROGER. 
Discourses Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. With an Introduction and Notes by RoGER Fry. With Thirty-three 


Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. nett. 

GARDNER, J. STARKIE. 
Armour in England. With Eight Coloured Plates and many other 
Illustrations. Super-royal 8ve, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett. 
Foreign Armour in England. With Eight Coloured Plates and many 
other Illustrations, Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett. 
Armour in England. With Sixteen Coloured Plates and many other 
Illustrations. The two parts in one velume. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, os. nett. 

GARNETT, R., LL.D. 

Richmond on Thames. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett, 


GIBERNE, AGNES. 
Beside the Waters of Comfort. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GIBSON, CHARLES R,, F.R.S.E. 

Electricity of To-Day. Its Works and Mysteries described in non- 

‘ E technical language. With 30 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 
Scientific Ideas of To-day. A Popular Account in non-technical lan- 
guage of the Nature of Matter, Electricity, Light, Heat, &c., &c. With 25 Illustrations, 

Xtra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 

How Telegraphs and Telephones Work. With many Illustrations. 
rown 8vo, 1s. 6d. nett. 
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The Autobiography of an Electron. With 8 Illustrations. Long 8vo, 


4 ; . 6d. nett. 
Wireless Telegraphy. With many Illustrations. Ex. crn. 8v0, 2s, nett 
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GODLEY, A. D. 
Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Aspects of Modern Oxford. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. nett; lambskin, 3s. nett; velvet leather, in box, 5s. nett. 


GOLDEN RECITER. (See JaMEs, Prof. CAIRNS.) 


GOMES, EDWIN H., M.A. 
Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo. With 40 Illus- 


trations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. 
GRAHAME, GEORGE. 
Claude Lorrain. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett; half-linen, 


3S. 6d. nett. 
GREGORY, Professor J. W., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Geology of To-Day. With qo Illustrations and Diagrams. Ex. crn. 8vo, 


GRIFFITH, M. E. HUME. 5s. nett. 


Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia. An Account of an 
Englishwoman’s Eight Years’ Residence amongst the Women of the East. With 37 


: Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. 
GRINDON, LEO. 
Lancashire. Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GRUBB, W. BARBROOKE (Pioneer and Explorer of the Chaco). 
An Unknown People in an Unknown Land. With Sixty Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. Third and Cheaper Edition, ss. nett. 
A Church in the Wilds. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, nett. 
HADOW, W. H. 
A Croatian Composer. Notes toward the Study of Joseph Haydn. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 
Studies in Modern Music. First Series. Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner. 
With an Essay on Music and Musical Criticism. With Five Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Studies in Modern Music. Second Series. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 
With an Essay on Musical Form. With Feur Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HAMERTON, P. G. 


The Etchings of Rembrandt, and Dutch Etchers of the Seventeenth 
Century. By P. G. HaAmERTON and Laurenck Binyon. With Eight Copper Plates 
and many ether Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 

The Mount. Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a Gaulish City on Mount 
Beuvray. With a Deseription of the neighbouring City of Autun. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Round my House. Notes on Rural Life in Peace and War. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. nett. Cheaper edition, 2s. nett. 

Paris. Illustrated. New edition. Cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. nett in 


special leather, full gilt, in box, 5s. nett. 
HAMLEY, Gen. Sir E. 
The War in the Crimea. With Copper Plates and other Illus. 53s. 
HANOUM ZEYNEB (Heroine of Pierre Loti’s Novel ‘‘Les Désen- 
chantées.”) 


A Turkish Woman’s European Impressions. Edited by GRAcE 
Exuison. With a portrait by AucusT& RODIN and 23 other Illustrations from photo- 


graphs. Crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 
HARTLEY, C. GASQUOINE. 
Things Seen in Spain. Wich Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. nett ; 


leather, 3s. nett ; velvet leather in a box, 5s. nett. 
HAYWOOD, Capt. A. H. W. / 
Through Timbuctu & Across the Great Sahara. Demy 8vo, with 41 


Illustrations and a Map. 16s. nett. 

HENDERSON, Major PERCY E. 
A British Officer in the Balkans. Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Turkey in Austria, Magyarland, Bosnia and Herzegovina. With 50 Illustrations and 
a Map. Gilt top. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. 
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HERBERT, GEORGE. ; : 
The Temple. Sacred Poems and Ejaculations. The Text reprinted from 
the First Edition. With Seventy-six Illustrations after ALzszrtT Direr, Hosein, and 
other Masters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. nett ; leather, 3s. nett. ; velvet leather in box, 5s. 


nett. 

HOLLAND, CLIVE. pee >: 
Things Seen in Japan. With Fifty beautiful illustrations of Japanese 
life in Town and Country. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s, nett; velvet leather, 


in box, 5s. nett. 
HUTCHINSON, Rev. H. N. : 
The Story of the Hills. A Popular Account of Mountains and How 
They were Made. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HUTTON, C. A. 


Greek Terracotta Statuettes. With a Preface by A. S. Murray, LL.D. 


With Seventeen Examples printed in Colour and Thirty-six printed in Monochrome. 5s. 


nett; or cloth, 7s. nett. 
HUTTON, SAMUEL KING, M.B. 
Among the Eskimos of Labrador. Demy 8vo; with Forty-seven 


Illustrations and a Map. 16s. nett. 
JAMES, CAIRNS. 

The Golden Reciter. With an Introduction by CAIRNS JAMES, Professor 
of Elocution at the Royal Academy of Music, Gc. With Selections from Rudyard 
Kipling, Thomas Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, Seton Merriman, H. G. Wells, Christina 
Rossetti, Anthony Hope, Austin Dobson, Maurice Hewlett, Conan Doyle, &c. &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 704 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d., and thin paper edition in cloth with gilt edges, ss. 

‘“A more admirable book of its kind could not well be desired.” 
¢ Liverpool Courier. 
The Golden Humorous Reciter. Edited, and with a Practical Intro- 
duction, by Cairns Jags, Professor of Elocution at the Royal College of Music and 
the Guildhall School of Music. A volume of Recitatiens and Readings selected from 
the writings of F. Anstey, J. M. Barrie, S. R. Crockett, Jerome K. Jerome, Barry Pain, 
A. W. Pinero, Owen Seaman, G. B. Shaw, &c. &c. Extra crown 8vo, over 700 pages, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; also a thin paper edition, with gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ILLUMINATED SERIES 


New BINDING. 


Bound in antique leather with metal clasps. With illuminated frontispiece and 
title-page, and other illuminated pages. Finely printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, Edinburgh. Crown 8vyo. Each copy in a box, Ios. 6d. nett. Also 
in real classic vellum. Each copy ina box. 10s. 6d. nett. 


The Confessions of S. Augustine. 
Of the Imitation of Christ. By THomas A Kempis. 
The Sacred Seasons. By the BisHop oF DuRHAM. Also cloth, 


6s. and 7s, 6d. nett. 
JOY, BEDFORD. Ss. and 7s nett 
A Synopsis of Roman History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


KEANE, Prof. A. H. (See FROBENIUS.) 


LANG, ANDREW. 
Oxford. New Edition. With 50 Illustrations by J. H. Lorrmer, R.S.A., 


T. Hamitron Crawrorp, R.S.W., J. PENNELL, A. Brunet-DEsaInEs, A, TOUSSAINT, 
and R. Kenr Tuomas. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Also Pocket Edition, 2s. nett; leather, 
; 3s. nett. Special yapp leather, full gilt, in box, 5s. nett. 
Ordinary Edition. Crown 4to. Printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable of Edinburgh, 


~~ 12s. 6d. nett, 
Edition de Luxe, on unbleached Arnold hand-made paper, each copy numbered, Only 


355 have been printed, of which 350 are for sale. Illustrated by Gzorce F, CaRLINE, 


LEE, Sir SIDNEY. Bee eee 


Stratford-on-Avon, From the Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. 
New revised edition, with additional Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket 
Edition, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. nett; and in special yapp leather, full gilt, in box, ss. nett. 
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-LEFROY, W. CHAMBERS. 
The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. With many Illustrations by A. 


BruneEr-Desaines and H. Toussaint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. & 5s. nett. 


LEYLAND, JOHN. 
The Peak of Derbyshire. With Map, Etchings, and other Illustrations 


by HERBERT RaAILToN and ALFRED Dawson. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; 


leather, 3s.; velvet leather, in a box, ss, nett. 

LOFTIE, Rev. W. J. 
The Inns of Court and Chancery. With many Illustrations, chiefly by 
HERBERT Raitton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. nett and ss. nett. 
Westminster Abbey. With Seventy-four Illustrations, chiefly by HERBERT 


RaiLTon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. and 7s. 6d. 


Whitehall. With many Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett ; 


halt-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 
MACKENZIE, Rev. W. B. 
Married Life and the Dwellings of the Righteous. 3s. 6d, 


MALLESON, Colonel G. B., C.S.1. 
The Indian Mutiny. With Copper Plates and other Illus. 53s. 


The Refounding of the German Empire. With Portrait and Plans. 53s. 


MINIATURE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION 


Little Volumes of Short Extracts from the Christian Fathers. With Decorative 
Title-page and Photogravure Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth extra, each Is. 
nett ; leather, each Is. 6d. nett. Also Three Volumes in leather in case, 
4s. 6d. nett. White vellum with gilt edges, each volume in a box, 2s. nett. 


i. Saint Augustine. 4. Bishop Andrewes. . Canon Liddon. 
2. Jeremy Taylor. 5. fle eble. . Fénelon. 
3. Saint Chrysostom. 6. Thomas a Kempis. 9. William Law. 


MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONO- 
GRAPHS : 


A New Edition in 16mo, Most of the Volumes have been carefully revised 
by the Authors. Each Volume profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. 
nett ; velvet leather, in box, 5s. nett. 


Peter Paul Rubens. By R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
Japanese Wood Engravings. By Professor W. ANDERSON. 


Josiah Wedgwood. By Sir A. H.CHurcu, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
Royal Academy of Arts. New & Revised Edition. 


D. G. Rossetti. By F. G. SrEPHENS, One of the Seven Members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
The Early Work of Raphael. By JuLia CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Ady). 


Fair Women in Painting and Poetry. By WILLIAM SHARP (Fiona 
Macleod). 


Antoine Watteau. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS, Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection. 


Raphael in Rome. By JutiA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
The New Forest. By C. J. Cornisu, Author of ‘‘ Life of the Zoo,” Ge, 


The Isle of Wight. By C. J. CORNISH. 


Gainsborough. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Keeper of the National 
Gallery of Ireland. 
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THE LIBRARY OF MISSIONS 


Illustrated. Extra Crown, 5s. 8vo, nett. 
A Church in the Wilds. The Remarkable Story of the Establishment of the 


South American Mission amongst the hitherto Savage and Intractable Natives of the 
Paraguayan Chaco. By W. Barsrooxe GRUBB. ; 

Winning a Primitive People. Sixteen Years’ Work among the Warlike 
Tribe of the Ngoni and the Senga and Tumbuka Peoples of Central Africa. By the 
Rev. DoNnaLD FRASER. 


MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL. 
Country Stories. With 68 Illustrations by GEORGE Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. nett ; also in leather, 3s. nett; and leather yapp, full gilt in box, 5s. nett. 


MOULE, Archdeacon A. E. : 
New China and Old. Notes on the Country and People made during 
a Residence of Thirty Years. With Thirty Illustrations. New Edition, Revised. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MOULE, Right Rev. H. C. G., D.D. (Bishop of Durham). 
The Sacred Seasons. Readings for the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Christian Year. Printed in red and black throughout, and illuminated with specially 
drawn initial letters and ornaments, and with 12 illuminated pages printed in three colours 
and gold after illuminations in manuscripts at the British Museum. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. nett ; also white cloth, in box,:7s. 6d. nett; antique leather with clasps, ros. 6d. nett. 
At the Holy Communion. Helps for Preparation and Reception. Cloth, 
1s. ; leather, 2s. nett; calf, 4s. 6d. 
Christ’s Witness to the Life to Come. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Grace and Godliness. Studies in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
In the House of the Pilgrimage. Hymns and Sacred Songs. 2s. 6d. 
Imitations and Translations. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 
Jesus and the Resurrection. Expository Studies on St. John xx. and xxi. 
Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Lord’s Supper, The. By BisHop RIDLEY. Edited with Netes and a 
Life by the BisHoP or DurHAmM. Crown 8vo, ss. 
Our Prayer Book. Short Chapters on the Book of Common Prayer. 
16mo, 1s. 
Pledges of His Love, The. Thoughts on the Holy Communion. 16mo, Is. 
Prayers for the Home. A Month’s Cycle ef Morning and Evening 
Family Wership, with some Occasional Prayers. Crown Sve, 3s. 6d. 
Prayers and Promises. Messages from the Holy Scriptures. 16mo, Is. 
The Secret of the Presence, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Temptation and Escape. Short Chapters for Beginners in the Christian 


Thoughts on Christian Sanctity. 16mo, cloth, Is. ane ks 
Thoughts on Secret Prayer. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

Thoughts on the Spiritual Life. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

Thoughts on Union with Christ. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


MURRAY, A. S., LL.D. 
Greek Bronzes. With He Copper Plates and many other IIlustrations, 
uper-reyal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett; cloth, 4s. 6d. nett. 
Greek Bronzes, by Dr. Murray, and Greek Terracotta Statuettes, by 
C. A. Hurron. With Four Photogravures, Eight Coloured Plates, and Seventy-seven 
other Illustrations. In one Volume. Super-royal 8ve, cloth, res. 6d. nett. 


NEGULESHIP Rao. 
Morland, George. With Six Copper Plates and Thirty other Illustrations. 
NEWTON, H,, B.A. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, §s. nett; cloth, 6s. nett. 
In Far New Guinea. 47 Illus. and Map. 16s. nett. 
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THE NEW ART LIBRARY 


EDITED BY M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A., & P. G. KONODY. 
“The admirable New Art Library. ... Thoroughly practical.”—7%e Connoisseur. 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 

By Rex VicaT Cote. With hundreds of Illus, and Diagrams, Sq. ex. crn. 


. 6d. 
THE PRACTICE AND SCIENCE OF DRAWING. 5 Cas 


By HaroLp SPEED, Associé de la Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts ; 

Member of the Society of Portrait Painters; Professor of Drawing at the Goldsmiths’ 

College, Sc. With Ninety-six Illustrations and Diagrams. Square ex. crn. 8vo, 6s. nett. 
THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING AND DRAWING. 

By SoLomon J. Sotomon, R.A. With Eighty Illustrations. 6s. nett. 
HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. 

By Sir ALFRED DOWNING FRPP, K.C.V.O., Lecturer upon Anatomy at 

Guy’s Hospital, London, and RaLtrH THompson, Ch.M., F.R.C.S., with a chapter on 

Comparative Anatomy, and Drawings by Harry Dixon. With One hundred and fifty- 

nine Photographs and Drawings. Square extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. 
By ALBERT TorT, A.R.C.A., M.S.B.S. With 119 Photographs and 


Drawings. Square extra crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 


PAGE, J. Ll. WARDEN. 
Exmoor, An Exploration of. With Maps, Etchings, and other Illus- 


trations. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
PENNELL, A. M., B.Sc. 


Pennell of the Afghan Frontier. 20 Illustrations. 10s. 6d, nett. 

“This book will interest many readers because it combines the fascinations of the ‘ Bible 
in Spain,’ Capt. Burton’s ‘ Pilgrimages,’ and ‘Kim.’... It teems with adventure.”— 
Atheneum. 


PENNELL, T. L., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 
Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. A Record of Six- 
teen Years’ Close Intercourse with the Natives of the Indian Marches. With an Intro- 
duction by Field-Marshal Lorp Roszrts, V.C. Demy 8vo, 16s nett. Ex. crn. 8vo. 
: With 26 Illustrations and a Map. 5s. nett. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Things Seen in Northern India. With 50 Illustrations. 2s., 3s., 5s. nett. 
PHILLIPS, CLAUDE. 
The Earlier Work of Titian. With many Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
sewed, 3s. 6d. nett ; cloth, 4s. 6d. nett. 
The Later Work of Titian. With many Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
sewed, 3s. 6d. nett; cloth, 4s. 6d. nett. 
Titian, a Study of his Life and Work. With Eight Copper Plates and 
many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, gs. nett. 
The Picture Gallery of Charles I. With many Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett; cloth, 4s. 6d. nett. 
Frederick Walker. Sup.-roy.8vo,sewed, 2s. 6d. nett; half-linen, 3s.6d. nett. 
Antoine Watteau. Sup.-roy. 8vo, sewed, 2s.6d. nett; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett; 
also small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett; and 3s. and 5s. nett in leather. 
POLLARD, A. W. 


Italian Book Illustrations. Sewed, 2s. 6d. nett; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 


PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS ON 
ARTISTIC SUBJECTS 


“A triumph of magnificent illustration and masterly editing.”— The Times. 
Many of the Volumes are issued in two forms and at various nett prices. Where two prices are 
given, the first is that of the paper cover edition; the second that of the cloth. When only 
one price is given, the Volume is bound in paper only. 
ANDERSON, Prof. W. 
apanese Wood Engravings. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG, Sir WALTER. 
The Art of Velazquez. 3s. 6d. The Life of Velazquez. 3s. 6d. 
The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of Painting. 5s. and 7s. 
Thomas Gainsborough. 3s. 6d. W.Q,.Orchardson. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
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BEDFORD, W. K. R. 
Malta. 2s. 6d. 


BENHAM, Canon, and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A. 
Medizval London. 3s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 
The Tower of London. 55s. and 7s. 


BENHAM, Canon. 
Old St. Paul’s Cathedral. 5s. and 7s. 


BINYON, LAURENCE. 
Dutch Etchers of XVIIth Century. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
John Crome and J. S. Cotman. 3s. 6d. 


BIRCH, G. H., F.S.A. 
London on Thames. 55s. and 7s. 


CARTWRIGHT, JULIA (Mrs. ADY). 
Jules Bastien-Lepage. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
The Early Work of Raphael. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
Raphael in Rome. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH, A. H., F.R-S. 

Josiah Wedgwood. ‘5s. and 7s. 
CORNISH, C. J. 

The Isle of Wight. 2s. 6d.& 3s.6d. The New Forest. 2s. 6d. & 3s. 6d. 
CUST, LIONEL, F.S.A. 


The Engravings of Albert Diirer. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
The Paintings and Drawings of Albert Diirer. 3s. 6d. 


DAVENPORT, CYRIL, F.S.A. 

Royal English Bookbindings. 3s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. Cameos. 55s. & 7s. 
DAVIES, RANDALL, F.S.A. 

English Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art. 


DESTREE, O. G. 
The Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


FLETCHER, W. Y. 

Bookbinding in France. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
GARDNER, J. STARKIE. 

Armour in England. 3s. 6d. Foreign Armour in England, 3s, 6d. 
GARNETT, RICHARD, C.B., LL.D. 

Richmond on Thames. 3s. 6d. and qs. 6d. 


GRAHAME, GEORGE. 

Claude Lorrain. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
HAMERTON, P. G. 

The Etchings of Rembrandt. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
HUTTON, C. A. 

Greek Terracotta Statuettes. 5s. and 7s. 
LOFTIE, W. J. 

Whitehall. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
MURRAY, A. S., LL.D. 

Greek Bronzes. 3s. 6d. and qs. 6d. 
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NETTLESHIP, J. T. 
George Morland. 55. and 6s. 


PHILLIPS, CLAUDE. 
Frederick Walker. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
Antoine Watteau. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
The Picture Gallery of Charles I. 3s. 6d, 
The Earlier Work of Titian. 3s. 6d. 
The Later Work of Titian. 3s. 6d. 


POLLARD, ALFRED W. 
Italian Book Illustrations. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


PRIOR, E. S., F.S.A. 

The Cathedral Builders in England. 5s. and 7s. 
SHARP, WILLIAM. 

Fair Women. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


STEPHENS, F. G. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 2s. 6d. 


STEVENSON, R. A. M. 
Peter Paul Rubens. 3s. 6d. 


‘WAERN, CECILIA. 
John La Farge. 3s. 6d. 


WEALE, W. H. JAMES. 
Gerard David, Painter and Illuminator. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


PRIOR, Canon E. S., F.S.A. 
The Cathedral Builders of England.  [Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 


sewed, 5s, nett; cloth, extra gilt top, 7s. nett. 


QUILLER COUCH, SIR A. T. 
The Pilgrims’ Way. A Little Scrip for Travellers. In Prose and 
Verse. With end papers in colour, and gilt top. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. nett ; on thin 
paper, leather, 5s. nett. Buff leather yapp, in a box, 5s. nett. 

RAGG, LONSDALE, B.D. (Oxon.), and L. M. RAGG. 
Things Seen in Venice. With Fifty Illustrations. 2s., 3s., 5s. nett. 


RANNIE, DOUGLAS (late Government Agent for Queensland.) 
My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals. Demy 8vo. With 


Thirty-nine Illustrations and a Map, 16s. nett. 
RAWLING, Captain C. G. 
The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies. Demy 8vo. With Forty- 


eight Illustrations and a Map, 16s. nett. 
REYNOLDS, Sir JOSHUA. 
Discourses Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. With an 


Introduction and Notes by Rocer Fry. With Thirty-Three Illustrations. Square extra 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


ROCHE, C. 
Things iolet in Holland. With Fifty Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 2s, 
nett; lambskin, 3s. nett; velvet leather, 5s. nett. 

ROPES, A. 


Lady Macy Wortley Montagu. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. nett. 
RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 
The British Seas. With upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. ; leather, 3s.; special yapp leather in box, 55. nett, 
SANDBY, W 


Thomas and Paul Sg fe Academicians. Their Lives and 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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SANDERSON, E. 
Great Britain in Modern Africa. With Four Portraits on Copper and 


a Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SCOTT-ELLIOT, Professor G. F., M.A., B.Sc. 
Botany of To-day. With Twenty-seven Illustrations. Ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. nett. 


Prehistoric Man and His Story. With 70 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES 


The volumes of this series give an attractive, lucid, yet at the same time 
scientifically accurate account of various subjects in non-technical language. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 

Geology of To-Day. By Professor J. W. Grecory, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Professor of Geology at the University of Glasgow. 
Submarine Engineering of To-day. By CHARLES W. DOMVILLE-FIFE. 
Photography of To-day. By H. CHAPMAN JongEs, F.I.C., F.C.S., F.R.P.S, 
Aerial Navigation of To-day. By CHARLES C. TURNER. 
Astronomy of To-Day. ByC.G. DotmacE, M.A.,LL.D., D.C.L.,F.R.A.S. 
Botany of To-day. By Prof. G. F. Scort-Exiot, M.A., B.Sc. 
Electricity of To-Day. By CHaRLEs R. Grson, F.R.S.E, 
Engineering of To-day. By THoMas W. CorBIN. 
Mechanical Inventions of To-Day. By T. W. CorBin. 
Medical Science of To-Day. By WiLLMortT Evans, M.D. 
Scientific Ideas of To-Day. By CHaRLEs R. GrBson, F.R.S.E. 


SEELEY’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edge, 2s, nett; also in leather, 3s, nett; and 
yapp leather in box at ss, nett. 
ADDISON and STEELE. 
The Spectator in London. With Fifty-six Illustrations by RALPH 
CLEAVER, and Headpieces by W. A. ATKIN BERRY, CLouGH BROMLEY, &c, 
CLARK, J. W., Registrary of the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge. With many Illustrations. 
GODLEY, A. D. 
Aspects of Modern Oxford. With many Illustrations. 
HAMERTON, P. G. 
Paris. With many Illustrations. 
LEE, Sir SIDNEY. 
Stratford-on-Avon. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Shake- 
speare. With 52 Illustrations by HErsert Rai_ton and E. Hut. 
MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL, 
Country Stories. With 68 Illustrations by GEORGE Morrow, 
HERBERT, GEORGE. 
The Temple. Sacred Poems and Ejaculations. The Text reprinted from 
the first edition. With 76 Illustrations after DUreR, HoLsern, and other Masters. 
LANG, ANDREW. 
Oxford. With 40 Illustrations by various artists. 
LEFROY, W. CHAMBERS. 
The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. With many Illustrations. 
LEYLAND, JOHN. 
The Peak of Derbyshire: its Scenery and Antiquities. 
LOFTIE, W. J. 
The Inns of Court. With 60 Illustrations. 
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RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 
British Seas. With 50 Illustrations by J. C. Hoox, R.A., HAMILTON 
MacCatiuom, Couin Hunter, &c. 
STEVENSON, R. L. Edinburgh. With many Illustrations by T. 


Hamitton CrAwForpD, R.S.A. (This volume is only to be had in this series in 
leather, 5s. nett. For other editions of this book, see next paze.) 


SOLOMON, SOLOMON Jj,., R.A. 
The Practice of Oil Painting and Drawing. With 8olllustrations. 6s.nett. 
SPEED, HAROLD. 


The Practice and Science of Drawing. With Ninety-six Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Square extra crown 8yo, 6s. 


obs oLANDARDS LIBRARY 


Extra Crown 8vo, With many Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. By A. R. RoPEs. 
Mrs. Thrale. By L. B. SEELEY. 

Round My House. By P. G. HAMERTON. 

Fanny Burney & Her Friends. By L. B. Srr.ry. 


STORY SERIES, THE. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 
The Post Office and its Story. By Epwarp BENNETT. With 31 Illus. 
Family Names and their Story. By the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
The Press and its Story. By James D. Symon. 


Prehistoric Man and His Story. By Professor G. F. Scotr ELtior, 
M.A., B.Sc. With 7e Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


SEELEY, Sir J. R. 
Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Short History of Napoleon the First. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SEELEY, Sir J. R., and Dr. ABBOTT. 
English Lessons for English People. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SEELEY, L. B. : 
Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. With Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d nett. 
Fanny Burney and her Friends. With Eight Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d nett. 


SHAND, A. INNES. 
The War in the Peninsula. With Portraitsand Plans. 5s. 


SHARP, WILLIAM. 
Fair Women. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett; half- 
linen, 3s. 6d. nett. Also new edition, small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett; leather, 3s. and 


5s. nett. 

STEPHENS, F. G. 
Rossetti, D. G. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett ; also small 4to, cloth, 
2s, nett; leather, 3s. nett; velvet leather, in a box, 5s. nett. 


STEVENSON, R. L. ae 
Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, gilt top, cloth, 2s, nett; 
leather, 3s. nett. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, dark blue, gilt top, Sixteen Full-page Illustrations, 6s. Presentation Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo, with Sixty-four Illustrations, 6s. ; also People’s Edition, demy 8yvo, 
6d. nett; cloth, 1s. With Twenty-four Illustrations in colour, by JamzEs Heron. Crown 
4to. Printed by Messrs. T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh. Ordinary Edition, ras. 6d. 
nett. EpiTion DE Luxs, limited to 385 copies, of which only 375 are for sale, printed on 
unbleached Arnold handmade paper, and bound in buckram, with paper label, each copy 
numbered, 25s. nett. With 12 Coloured Illustrations by James Heron. Pott 4to, 6s, nett. 
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STEVENSON, R. A. M. 
Rubens, Peter Paul. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. nett, sewed. 
Alse® small 4to, cloth, rate leather, 3s. nett and ss. nett. 


STIGAND, Captain CG. Hs ERGs: 
To Abyssinia Through an Unknown Land. With Thirty-six Ilustra- 


tions and Two Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. 
SWANN, ALFRED J. 
Fighting the Slave Hunters in Central Africa. With Forty-five 
Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 
TALBOT, F. A. 
The Makings of a Great Canadian Railway. Demy 8vo. With 


Ferty-one Illustrations and a Map. 16s. nett. 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES 


Each volume with 50 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett ; 
leather, 3s. nett ; and velvet leather, in a box, 5s. nett. 

Things Seen in Sweden. By W. BARNES STEVENI,. 
Things Seen in Oxford. By N. J. Davipson, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Things Seen in Russia. By W. BARNES STEVENI. 
Things Seen in Palestine. By A. GooDRICH FREER. 
Things Seen in Japan. By CLive HOLLAND. 
Things Seen in Sooo: By J. R. CHitTTy. 
Things Seen in E By E. L. BUTCHER. 
Things Seen in Ho ea By C, E. RocuE. 
Things Seen in Spain. By C. Gasquoing HARTLEY. 
Things Seen in Nocthers India. By T. L. PENNELL, M.D. B.Sc, 
Things Seen in Venice. By LONSDALE Race, B.D. (Oxon. ) 


TOFT, ALBERT, Hon., A.R.C.A., M.S.B.S. 
Modelling and Sculpture. Profusely Illustrated with 119 Photographs 
and Drawings. Square extra crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 
TORDAY, E. 


Camp and Tramp in African Wilds. Demy 8vo. With Forty-five 


Illustrations and a Map, 16s. nett. 
TOWNSHEND, Captain A. T. 
A Military Consul in Turkey. With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett. 


TREMEARNE, Major A. J. N. 
The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria. Demy 8vo, = 38 Illustrations 


TURNER, CHARLES C. Map. 6s. nett. 
Aerial Navigation of To-day. With Seventy Illustrations and Diagrams. 


WAERN, C. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 
John La Farge. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett. 


WEALE, W. H. JAMES. 
Gerard David, Painter and Illuminator. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 


WEEKS, JOHN H. sewed, as. 6d. nett ; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 
Among Congo Cannibals. Demy 8vo. With Fifty-four Illustrations 


da Map, 16: 
Among the Primitive Bakongo. 40 Illus. and Map. B65. nets) eas 


WELCH, C., and Canon BENHAM. 
Medizval London. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, Four Plates in 
Colour, and many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8yo, sewed, 5s. nett; cloth, gilt top 


WICKS, MARK. 7s. nett. Also extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. nett 
To Mars via the Moon. An Astronomical Story. With Sixteen 


WILLIAMSON, R. W., M. Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown 8vo, 5s 
The Ways of the South Sea Savage. 43 Illustrations, 16s. nett. 
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